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BIRDS IN WINTER. 


Tur birds have been called God’s Messengers 
ever since thay old and holy time when the prophet 
Elijah, waiting for his evening meal, saw the broad- 
winged ravens painted black upon the golden sun- 


set, which flooded with glory the brook Cherith, by | 


which he knelt. Our Saxon ancestors called those 
birds that built about the churches God’s Birds, and 
held them in as great reverence as those which reared 
their nests against the temples erected by David and 
Solomon. 

We read of winters in England so severe, even 
within the last century, that nearly all the small 
birds perished. There were very few robins, wrens, 
linnets, or larks seen the following spring, and it 
was the end of summer before any young birds ap- 
peared. During those hard winters thousands of 
birds were picked up frozen to death, for all the 
rivers were ice-bound, and it was so cold that the 
oil was frozen in the street-lamps, and they could 
not be lighted, so that the towns were left in dark- 
ness. Freezing showers often fell during those 
hard old winters, coating every thing they touched 
with clear bright ice, even the plumage of the 
birds ; while the crimson holly-berties showed as 
if they were under glass, and the moss and lichen 
looked like jewels inclosed in crystal cases. How 
de the small birds live during our severe winters? 
Where do they find thgir food ? 

Even in the severest weather there are millions 
of leaves in our forests amidst which insects are to 
be foand. Then, too, the birds find berries in con- 


siderable quantities. There are also myriads of in- 
sect-eggs glued on tree, bush, or hedge, to foliage 
that never falls, and these the birds find out and de- 
vour; and well would it be if our gardeners looked 
a jittle more closely to the few leaves which remain 
on the fruit trees at the end of winter, for they will 
be found covered with squares of insect eggs, all 
glued so close together that it is. difficult to force 
the point of a fine needle between the rows. Amidst 
mosses, among withered grass, in the open hollows 
of no end of weeds and reeds, in decayed wood, in 
the thatch of stacks, dwellings, and outhouses, in- 
sects aré concealed, and seeds are to be found which 
are only visible to the sharp sight’ of birds. We see 
them searching every hole and cranny in old walls, 
holding on by their claws and the pressure of.their 
tails, and can fancy that the light of their sharp, 
flashing eyes must be as startling to the poor insects 
they fasten upon as the bull’s-eye of a policeman’s 
lantern is when turned upon a concealed felon. In 
farm-yards, in places where flocks and herds are 
foddered, amidst every variety of foliage and herb- 
age, the birds find food that we know nothing of. 
Watch some bird busy pecking, then kneel down 
and examine the ground closely, and all you find 
will be grit, sand, and loam—to your eye nothing 
else is visible: what else might be revealed can 
only be discovered through the aid of a microscope. 
The sight of birds is marvelous. They will drop 
down like a stone upon an insect from such a height 
as in our eye would render it as indistincbas a grain 
of sand on a gravel walk. 





The birds pass two-thirds of their time in mid- 
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winter in sleep, during which they require no food. 
The same Previdence which causes so many created 
things to hibernate during the period they would 
perish for want of food if awake, also provides rest 
and sleep for the birds, during which they feel no 
hunger, and renders the few brief hours of winter 
daylight long enough to gather a sufficiency of food 
before retiring to roost. 

Chief favorite of all our winter birds is the little 
robin. He never leaves us, but still sings the old 
year out and the new year in, as his forefathers did, 
centuries before a Christmas carol was heard. His 
beautiful red breast and the crimson holly-berries 
are generally the only bits of warm coloring we 


see out of doors, where all the landscape is whitened . 


with winter. He hops on the window-sill, leaving 
the print of his long claws in the spow, while he 
peeps through the pane with his bold black eyes, ask- 
ing, in his way, for food, and will enter the room, 
after a few visits, if he is treated kindly. He has 
such winning ways that all the children love him, 
and would not harm him for the world, were he 
caught and placed in their hands. How delighted 
the children are to stand at the door and feed the 
birds in winter, to watch their shy habits, as they 
draw nearer and nearer until they reach the further- 
most crumb; then they open their wings and are 
off in the twinkling of an eye! Throw up a few 
shovelfuls of earth in the garden, and there the 
robin is rummaging among it to see what he can 
find, almost before our back is turned; or else we 
find him perched, impudently, on the handle of the 
spade we had left sticking in the mould, and singing 





BIRDS IN WINTER—OUT-DOOR RELIEF. ° 





away, with all his might, as if trying how much 
space he could fill with his song, since all the other 
birds are silent. Neither does he forsake us for 
long together, either in spring or sunimer, except 
at breeding-time, but comes every now and then, 
as if just to look on and say he has not forgotten us. 
Then he comes again, with ‘his little family about 
him in their juvenile suits; and you must look very 
close at them to sce a likeness, for they are too 
young to wear the red waistcoat—the proud crest 
of the house of the Robins: but they will put it on 
in autumn, and be able to take a part in the Christ- 
mas carols. 

In England, where the climate is less severe than 
in this*country, the scene which we illustrate on 
this page is a very common one in the winter. There 
the wrens, robins, and finches are frequent visitors 
at the window. And as for the sparrow, it is never 
absent. They are the plague of the English farm- 
er. They eat up the early seeds which he sows in 
February. They are born thieves, and are even 
said to fight each other in the winter for no other 
reason than to keep warm. 

There are thousands of secluded homesteads scat. 
tered over England, where tender-hearted children 
may be seen administering ‘‘ out-door relief” to the 
birds in winter, such as our artist has so beautifully 
pictured. The speckled fieldfare and the bud-pick- 
ing bull-finches gaze timidly from the branches of 
the bolly-tree; while the shy, wild blackbirds seem 
afraid to draw nearer, and the thrash crouches low. 
as if he feared the noisy sparrows, who make them 
selves quite at home any where. The timid green- 
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finch, the graceful chaffinch, and the merry wagtail 

m though the chiffincl’ has approached so 
har se. noisy’sbarrows f/while bold Robin Red- 
breast has ventured on the Witidow-sill, and we see 
a sweet fate towart*him from bebintl the 
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UNION. 


T is a matter of sincere congratulation that 
the vote upon the Suffrage in the District 
of Columbia shows that thé great Union party 
dots not mean to serve the purposes of its ene- 
mies by fatally breaking its ranks. There is 
an honest difference of opinion as to the wis- 
dom of unqualified suffrage. The party inCon- 
gress seems to have been: about equally divided. 
When, therefore, Mr. Hate proposed to re- 
commit the bill with instructions to the Com- 
mittee to report certain qualifications, the Dem- 
ocrats hoped by joining the radicals—to use a 
convenient distinction—against the motion, -to 
compel the Conservatives to vote against the 
bill as it stood; in which case the Democrats 
hoped that their vote united with that of the 
Conservatives would finally defeat the bill. 

These fond hopes of a foolish faction were 
utterly baffled. The Conservatives voted for 
the recommittal. The Radicals aud Democrats 
defeated it. ‘The question recurred upon the 
bill as reported. The Democrats voted solidly 
against it. But the Conservatives, with in- 
significant exceptions, voted solidly with the 
Radicals for it, and carried dismay to the ene- 
mies of a sound and peaceful reunion. When 
the Senate has passed upon the biil and the 
President has signed it, the anion of the Union 
party will be closer than ever. 

This result just at this time is of the highest 
importance, for there were beginning to be very 
serious doubts not of the intention but of the 
sagacity of the Unicn party. A few days since 
a gentleman sitting in a circle of persons un- 
friendly to the Government read aloud Mr. 
Raymonp’s naturalization bill. After some 
sarcastic comments by the company, an ex- 
rebel officer said: ‘*No matter. Don’t trouble 
yourselves. The dominant party is going to 
pieces fast enough, snd then we and the Dem- 
ocrats will just have things our own way.” 

Ii w:s a very plain statement of a very plain 
peril. The consequences of a serious division 
am‘ag Union men at this time would be in- 
ea’ culably disastrous, and whoever precipitates 
j., whoever does not labor strenuously to pre- 
vent it, hastens a catastrophe which should ep- 
pall every honest man in the country. It would 
be infinitély worse than a mere party defeat, it 
would involve the honor and peace of the na- 
tion. Every object for which the Union party 
is now contending, with whatever differences 
of view as to method, would be wholly lost. 
The Union policy of reorganization would be 
scornfully repudiated, and the President, whom 
t.e ex-rebels and their abettors now obsequi- 
ously flatter, refusing, as he would refuse to 
submit to their dictation, would be contemptu- 
ously set aside, 

Wiiy should men sincerely devoted to the 
wise reorganization of the Union and to secur- 
ing the evident results of the war tolerate the 
mere possibility of such a peril? Surely we 
are all agreed upon certain substantial, funda- 
mental points. Upon the abstract definition 
of the exact status of the unorganized States 
we differ. But that is a purely theoretical 
question. ‘The essential practical point is, that 
they are not to resume their full powers in the 
Union except upon certain conditions, and 
upon that point there is no difference. Thus 
we all agree that the constitutional right of se- 
cession must be plainly disavowed; that the 
rebel debt must not be recognized ; and that the 
Emancipation amendment must bé stipported 
in good faith. But still further we are agreed, 
and the President and the Lieutenant-General 
assent, that there must still be military occupa- 
tion of those States for the security of their own 
inhabitants as well as for that of the country ; 
and that the Freedmen’s Bureau must be main- 
tained to make the radical change of the in- 
dustrial system as smooth and easy as practica- 
ble. And more than this there is no serious 
disagreement among Union men as to the fact 
that the Freedmen, becoming by the act of 
emancipation free men, must sooner or later 
share every guarantee of individual rights that 
any free man enjoys, including, of course, the 
suffrage. : 


Upon these great yital ~~” “hexe is sub- 
stantial unanimity of 6) *: ° ose ends 
we are all laboring. But #f ». er our dif- 


ferences of method to drive us to the fatal ex- 
tremity of party dissolution, we shall see a 
spirit essentially hostile to the Government 


. and Union triumph through our folly. We 


shall see the military removed, the Freedmen’s 
Bureau ‘abolished, the rebel State debts ap- 
proved, the national debt repudiated, the faith 
of the nation to the freedmen broken, and 
thosegyho for four years by arms or by sym- 
pathy sought the overthrow of the Govern- 
meni, controlling it to its destruction, and we 
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shall have our own criminal -condac®to thank ¥ Union or sot 4t cen eo dérange ffx relations to 


for it all. The late vote happily reveals the 
clear conviction among our friends that the 
defeat of any particular method of action can 
not be so hazardous to the country as a party 
schism. “And however deeply the superior 
wisdom of any particular policy may be felt, 
and however earnestly defended, we are very 
sure that the good sense which saved the coun- 
try in the present instance will continue to in- 


spire Congressional action. 





THE TAX ON EDUCATION. « 


Tue report of the Commissioners upon the 
revenue system is awaited with the utmost in- 
terest by all who feel that the recommendations 
of gentlemen so wisely selected, and who have 
so faithfully devoted themselves to their ardu- 
ous work, must necessarily have great weight 
with Congress. We trust that two facts will 
not have escaped their attention; that English 
publishing houses are rapidly establishing agen- 
cies in this country, and that school committees 
and teachers in all parts of the land are busily 
devising means to avoid the expense of school- 
books, the prices of which are necessarily so 
high. 

‘Cheap schc books are surely a cardinal ne- 
cessity of the . ited States. The one thing 
that should esca, 3 taxation is education. We 


-certainly do not say that any trade should be 


favored at the expense of any other, but we do 
ask whether taxes which materially lessen the 
circulation of school-books do not harm the 
country more than they help it? 

Paper, which is the principal material of 
books, after the chemicals used in its manufac- 
ture have paid a heavy duty, is taxed as a whole 
under the Internal Revenue act. The printing- 
ink and all the materials used in bookbinding 
also pay separate taxes. Finally, the finished 
book is taxed asawhole. In England, where, 
as in this country, foreign rags are imported 





free, books, paper, etc., are especially exempt- 
ed from taxation, and the English manufac- 
turer is able to pay his duties and land books 
in New York or Boston at about half the price 
at which we can make them here. 

The inevitable tendency of this state of 
things is to send our book-publishing to En- 
gland, to stop our paper-mills, and force our 
skilled workmen into other channels of labor. 
Yet three-quarters of the works now published 
in this country are books of education. Do 
we wish that England should write and make 
them for us? Newspapers are justly exempt- 
ed from taxation. But are the spelling-book 
and geography less valuable and essential? No 
honest trader wishes to shirk his s of the 
common burden. But ought those Who man- 
ufacture articles‘of such prime necessity to bear 
very much more than their share? If the Com- 
mission should recommend that books, as such, 
be exempted from taxation, theyqwill recom- 
mend only that a disproportionate tax be re- 
duced; while the increased circulation caused 
by the reduction will partly compensate the 
Government for the apparent loss. 

We earnestly trust that the Commission will 
simplify the whole system of taxation, which is 
now an exasperating snarl of perplexities; and, 
while they throw the chief weight upon the 
great luxuries, will emancipate popular educa- 
tion from the chains which are forging for it 
at the very moment in our history when cheap 
school-books universally diffused are a nation- 
al necessity. « 


ABSTRACTIONS. 


WE have elsewhere repeated what we have 
said more than once, that the question of the 
present exact status of the unorganized States 
is practically unimportant, or, as Mr. Linco.n 
expressed it, it is ‘‘a pernicious abstraction.” 
But Senator DooitrLe in his speech, a few 
days since, warmly denied that it was unim- 
portant, and declared it to be a vital question. 

So it would be if the Senator held strictly to 
his ~iew of the question and agreed to abide by 
the inevitable consequences of that view. But 
he does not, Like every statesman, he is wise- 
ly illogical upon occasion. Indeed,*the only 
truly logical advocates of his theory are the 
ex-rebels and Copperheads. They assert that 
‘*once a State always a State,” and rebellion 
having ceased, arms being laid down, Alabama 
and South Carolina are as much States as Wis- 
consin or Maine, and are, therefore, entitled to 
uncvnditional representation. They hold, and 
iipon their premises justly, that the whole pro- 
ceeding of the President, in the matter of re- 
organization, has been absolutely arbitrary and 
unconstitutional. ‘ 

We say that the Senator is wisely illogical, 
for while he roundly asserts that a State can by 
no possibility lose its status as a State in the 
Uni a, he declares in the same breath that 
some States shall not recover their status as 
States in the Union unless they will submit to 
certain conditions imposed by the National Gov- 
ernment. Yet does he suppose that the State 
of South Carolina adopted the Constitutional 
Amendment as freely as the State of Massachu- 
setts? Of course he does not. But if so, is it 








not clear that whether a State can go out of the 


the Union that they can be restored only_as a 
new State is admitted, namely, by the consent 
of the Government? 

The Senator seems to forget that the war is 
not over because the rebels have laid down their 
arms. The war continues until the Govern- 
ment declares it is ended. Every thing 
the President has authorized in the lately be 
ligerent States he has authorized as Command- 
er-in-Chief. The existing civil Governments in 
all the Southern States are, as Senator Trum- 
BULL truly says, merely tolerated by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States.. Governor Orr, 
of South Carolina, frankly recognizes this fact. 
The President continues the suspension of the 
writ of habeas corpus in those States. General 
Grant continues active military occupation. 
The supreme controlling authority in all those 
States is that of the nation. * 

Now nothing can be plainer than the duty 
of the nation not to relax that authority except 
upon perfectly satisfactory terms. In the act- 
ual situation the plea of State rights is pure 
folly. State rights are not to be resumed éx- 
cept upon conditions prescribed by the United 
States, and the United States are the sole 
judges of those conditions. Suppose the 
Government knew of a conspiracy extending 
throughout the late league of rebel States to 
rise in arms as soon.as the national hand was 
withdrawn. Would it be the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to withdraw that hand because there 
was no present armed rebellion, and because 
the white inhabitants declared that they acqui- 
esced in the situation? But if the Govern- 
ment has the right to impose any condition 
whatever to satisfy itself that no rising could be 
successful even if attempted, it has the right to 
impose every condition necessary to the same 
satisfaction. 

That is our situation now. Of course the 
choice of those conditions must be sagacious 
if it would achieve the end in view. Senator 
DoouitTLe asks whether we would seriously 
undertake to govern the people of the unor- 

ganized States without representation. The 
Senator must first explain on what ground he 
proposes a system of State government,’ by 
which a third of the population are to be ruled 
entirely without representation. He is willing 
to admit Senator Marvin from Florida. ‘ But 
will he explain on what ground he favors the 
resumption of. power in the Union by States 
which have a proportionably superior repre- 
sentation ? 

However, the question must be settled ac- 
cording to the Constitution, says some one. 
Certainly it must. The war was waged under 
the Constitution, and it must be ended under 
it. But the Constitution did not prescribe 
the methods in which the war should be carried 
on; and it does not specify the conditions upon 
which its results are to be sécured. 
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THE FINANCE BILL. 


Tue financial measure before Congress, which 
contemplates the reduction of the currency by 
funding, is of so alarming a nature that it can not 
be passed over in silence. “Not only have the 
Commitiee of Waysand Meansimplicitly obeyed 
the behests of the Secretary of the Treasury ; 
they hav€ gone further, and invested that func- 
tionary with powers which he never even thought 
of soliciting —powers greater than any organized 
Government in the world ever conferred upon 
any executive officer. 

It was explained a few weeks since in these 
columns that the aggregate volume of debt to be 
funded or paid off within the next thirty months 
does not vary much from $1,800,000,000. Mr. 
M‘Cttiocu in his report asked for power to 
fund this debt, and seemed to intimate that 
from one to two hundred millions a year might 
be funded. On this the Committee of Ways 
and Means, through the MorriLt sub-commit- 
tee, prepare a bill which empowers the Secre- 
tary to sell United States bonds, bearing any 
rate of interest not over 6 per cent., running for 
any number of years not over forty, at any 
price whatsoever, at any time or times, and in 
any amounts he chooses; and further permits 
him to receive in payment not only the lawful 
current money of the country, but any of the 
short bonds or Tregsury notes which the Gov- 
ernment has been issuing. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that, if such a measure became a law, 
Mr. M‘Cutiocu would. be created as omnipo- | 
tent a dictator of the money market of the 
country as Congress and the Supreme Court 
are of our political concerns. By offering 
bonds for sale in large amounts, he could at 
ary time produce a stringency in the market 
which would involve a general fall in prices ; 
by accepting all, or nearly all, the bids, he could 
cause a general panic; while on the other hand, 
by rejecting bids below a certain figure, or by 
accepting in payment of his bonds securities 
not used as currency, he could relieve the mon- 
ey market at once, and cause prices to react as 
quickly as they had risen. Under this bill he 
might offer $250,000, 000 of bonds for sale for 
lawful money. Such an offer would cause an 
active recall of loans, a decline of 5 @ 10 per 
cent, in all securities, and a general turmoil in 





commercial circles. When the fall had taken 


place he might announce that no bid under 
would be considered, and that Seven-Thirty 
notes would be received at par and interest iq 
payment of his bonds. Such an announcement 
would cause an instantaneous * let up” in mon- 
éy, a rebound of 5 @ 10 per cent. in all securi- 
ties, and a sudden recovery in merchandise, 
All this he might do without violating his duty 
or exposing himself to the slightest blame op 
censure. Is it safe to intrust such power to 
} anyone man? is it fair to any man to expose 
him to such temptation? 

Hvueu M‘Coiocu enjoys the perfect confi- 
dence of the American people. For many 
months he has had opportunities, by means of 
the secret sales of gold made by the Depart- 
ment, of realizing fortunes for himself and oth- 
ers. Yet no responsible person, even among 
Wis bitterest political enemies, has ever even 
hinted that either he or any one else has made 
money by‘an early knowledge of the intentions 
of the Department with regard to sales of gold, 
The practice of selling gold secretly has been 
generally condemned on grounds of principle. 
But by common consent all admit that Hucg 
M‘Cut.ocs is an honest man, and that he wil] 
not himself speculate, or permit others to spec- 
ulate, on what he does as Finance Minister of 
the country. 

If it were mathematically certain, therefore, 
that the extraordinary powers conferred on the 
Secretary of the Treasury by this bill would 
never be exercised by any one but Mr. M‘Cut- 
LocH, the country might view its passage with- 
out much alarm. But what if Mr. M‘Cuttocn 
resigned, or were rethoved, or died? Snch 
things have happened before. And though 
there is good reason to believe that Mr. Jonn- 
son would be careful in selecting his successor, 
it must not be forgotten that we have had, 
heretofore, Secretaries of the Treasury and oth- 
er Cabinet Ministers who were also carefully 
selected and yet who proved to be not above 
suspicion. HowerLt Cons was Secretary of 
the Treasury, and, as we all thought, a most 
respectable man; yet he did his best to ruin 
the public credit. THomas, of Maryland, a most 
respectable man, was Secretary of the Treasury, 
and equally unfaithful to his trust. The post of 
Secretary of the Treasury has generally been 
filled by an able and ‘an-honest mau ;’ but how 
would the public view the placing of such enor- 
mous and irresponsible power in the hands of 
such persons as the late Taomas Corwin or 
Rozert J. WALKER—both of them in their 
time Secretaries of the Treasury? How if such 
men as JACOB THOMPSON or JoHN B. FLorp— 
both of them United States Cabinet: Ministers 
in their day—chanced to be appointed to the 
Treasury Department ? ° 

The war is over, and the necessity for dicta~ 
torships may fairly be assumed to have passed 
away. . It is about time not only that all pub- 
lic officials should scrupulously avoid assum- 
ing needless responsibility, but that Congress 
should, as heretofore, hedge its grants of pow- 
er with proper restrictions and limitations. A 
curtailment of the currency being deemed req- 
uisite, the Secretary of the Treasury may prop- 
erly be invested with the power of selling bonds 
to refire short securities or legal tenders. But 
the amount to be sold, the kind of money to be 
received in payment, the periods at which such 
sales may take place, the price at which the 
bonds may be awarded, and the character and 
interest payable on the bonds, should all be 
fixed beforehand and openly by Congress, and 
not left to be determined privately by an ex- 
ecutive officer. The public have a right to 
know what is going to be done in the vital 
matter of the currency. 

There are two other points—we pass over 
the objections raised to the issue of Sterling 
Bonds as trifling and immaterial—upon which 
exception may fairly be taken to the financial 
measure now before Congress. 

The first of these is the repeal of the section 
of the old law which establishes a Sinking Fund. 
That section had been flagrantly disobeyed by 
Mr. Cuase, and has been disobeyed by his suc- 
cessor. Finding it a dead letter Congress re- 
peals it. This is repudiation. Men of means 
abroad and at home subscribed for our bonas 
on the faith that a sinking fund would be es- 
tablished which would gradually pay them off. 
Congress has no more right to abolish the 
Sinking Fund than it has to alter the rate of 
interest payable on the bonds, or the date at 
which they shall become payable. The Sink- 
ing Fund was one of the essential conditions 
of the contract between the United States and 
their creditors. It may have been an unwise 
condition. But it was voluntarily and delib- 
erately established by the United States, and 
to abolish it now is to break faith with the pub- 
lic creditor, and to enter upon thyg-broad high- 
way of repudiation. 

The second objection has reference to the 
payment of the evrrency interest on Seven- 
Thirty notes, debt certificates, and the like. 
By Mr. Morriiv’s measure it is proposed to 
absorb a large proportion of the legal-tender 
notes now afloat. Assuming that the bill will 
pass and will be a success, in this respect, it is 
clear that the Treasury Department will not be 
able to pay its currency interest in legal-tender 
notes, but will be compelled to pay it in the 





currency received for taxes— national - bank 
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the Government put forth the compound-inte' 

est notes, the Seven-Thirty notes, and the debt 
certificates, it covenanted to pay to the holder 
so much per annum asinterest. The covenant 
necessarily implied, as all covenants do, that 
such interest should be paid in lawful money. 
If Jones agrees to pay Brown $5000 on a 
given day he must pay in légal’ tenders or 
gold, or he can not claim a @istharge. Now 
if Government,” before the maturity of ti 
Seven-Thirty notes and compound - interest 
notes, so contrives to reduce the volume of the 


legal tenders that all its taxes are paid in na- 


tional-bank notes, it will have no means of 
paying the currency interest due on its securi- 
ties in any other medium than in national- 
bank notes, which ‘may, and probably will, at 
the time be worth mtith less than legal tender 
money. Sound banking authority predicts that, 
if $200,000,000 of our legal tender currency 
be withdrawn from circulation, the remainder 
will be worth from 2°to 5 per cent. more than 
national-bank notes. In such an event, to pay 
«he interest on the Seven-Thirty fotes, cem- 
pound notes, and debt‘certificates in a currency 
worth considerably less than the money in 
which Goverment agreed to pay when it bor- 
rowed the money of its ereditors, will be a very 
shabby form of repudiation. 
It is not very likely that the Committee of 


Ways and Means or Congress will pay much’ 


attention to the warnings of the press. Strict 
party diseipline appears to have quenched in- 
dividual freedom of opinion, and there is so 
little financial ability in Congress that both the 
committee and the body of which it forms a 
part are generally content to obey the orders of 
the Treasury Department. Were it otherwise, 
some effort might be made tc induce Congress 
to let the currency alone for the present, and to 
take advantage of the large revenues of Gov- 
ernment to reduce the public debt by selling 
thé surplus gold in the Treasury, and by paying 
off each rt date obligation as it matures. 
This would be the way to diminish our birdens 
without producing a commercial and in 
the end, it would probably prove as efficacious 
es Mr. Morrixt’s method for bringing down 
the price of gold. But thete is no chance that 


any recommendation of the’ kind would be'| the 


heeded. 





COMMUTATION ON RAILROADS. 

Tue principle of commutation is simply this, 
that a low rate of fares to pétmanent residents 
along the line of a railroad stimulates settle- 
ments and imprevements resulting in profit. 
It supposes that the growth of such a population 
may be encouraged with advantage, and that 
there is no maxinium attainable too great for 
the solid advantage of the road. The policy 
applies whenever a crowded city is located at 
either terminus capable of throwing out a large 
suburban population. In England all the nu- 
merous railroads leading out of London and 
other principal cities have practiced it from the 
outset with entire confidenc@ in its being a 
remunerative system. The two great lines 
leading northward from New York (the Hud- 
son River and Harlem roads) pursued the pol- 
icy until they both passed into the hands of 
their present owners, who manage them so as 
to discourage further settlements, greatly to 
the injury of those doing business in the city 
who were induced by moderate fares to estab- 
lish homes in the country. Rates to commut- 
ers who use the road daily were increased last 
season in some instances over three hundred 
per cent. A step so-decisive warrants the con- 
clusion that the policy @f commutation is re- 
garded by the proprietors with disfavor, and 
that further encouragémient’to settlements will 
not be afforded except other and different views 
prevail. ' Oba teat 

The subject is one of sufficient importance 
to justify publie disenssion, and particularly as 
the true interestsoPthetboads and of the large 
number of propéertyOwners ‘long their lines 
concur in the establishment of rates such as 
commuters can afford'to’ pay, and such as 
will encourage improvements. ‘The population 
along both lines is yet Sparse compared with 
that along the English roads, but may be in- 
creased by a wise and permanent policy te an 
extent certain to reward the stockholders with 
ample revenues. ‘The policy which exacts the 
largest possible compensation from each com- 
muter treats the present population-as having 
attained its maximum, and strips them of all 
means to influeniie others to build up adjacent 
homes. These residents, instead of beins: +*e 
earnest and constant friends of the roaa, as 
they were at the outset for mutual advantage, 
are forced to make the complaints which pre- 
vent additional settlements. On both lines 
the great body of commuters, living at points 
not influenced by active competition, are much 
dissatisfied, and could not be relied upon for 
any friendly service to either company. In 
the matter of taxation, trials before those not 
influenced by free tickets, coroners’ juries, the 
sufficiency of fences, and applications to the 
Legislature, these roads will constantly be met 
by opposition from those cammuters who re- 
gard the late sudden increase af fares.as wholly 
vnjustifiable. 





lines, of discriminating in favor of commuters 
owning cr occupying houses along the line, 
which can be done with equal advantage to 
both stockholders and the . 

The London and North Western Railway 
adopted in 1862, and have since continued the 
following mileage scale of rates for season tick- 
ets fer one year for ordinary commuters who 
use first-class carriages, although authorized 
by Parliament to charge threepence per mile. 
Cértain resident commuters pay half these rates. 
From one to five miles, inclusive, £7 10s. per 
annum, or say $36 gold. For each additional 
mile up to fifteen £1 per mile, or say $85 for 
fifteen miles, For each additional mile above 
fifteen 16s., or say for forty-eight miles $213. 
This distance, forty-eight miles, is the greatest 
on the Harlem road for which commutation is 
allowed. The Harlem road charges for com- 
mutation toCroton Falls (forty-eight and a half 
miles) $312 per annum. The rate between 
White Plains and Croton Falls is in very nearly 
the same proportion. Tickets, one hundred at 
a time, are issued, the use of which may be 
deferred for any period within four months, 

The English rates are reduced 50 per cent. 


-in perpetuity in favor of owners of houses 


erected within certain limits and of a certain 
value, and are continued to any successor or 
other occupant, Students or apprentices liv- 
ing with their parents at any of these suburban 
residences pay also one-half the established 
rates. The Great Western line has edopted 
very nearly the rates ‘specified above. Other 
lines charge much less. For instance, the 
Chester and Holyhead Railway has established 
the following rates per annum : for seven miles 
£7, for fifteen £15, for fifty £28, for sixty £30, 
for eighty-five £40. 

The extravagance of the Harlem rates is the 
more conspicuous if the amount of accommoda- 
tion is considered. For instance, above White 
Plains there is but one morning train to New 
York, which is the only one a business man 
going daily to the city can be expected to take ; 


Abroad, a general ticket is issued which 
is exhibited only when called for, here a ticket 
must be surrendered on each excursion and an- 
other exhibited for punching. 

But the important difference between the 


managers of these two roads to exhibit any such 
policy. This may be due to the fact that these 
lines have recently come into the hands of those 
who, although of great experience in other af- 
fairs, are without experience on this subject, 
and hence they have adopted a rate of commu- 
tation which must diminish the population, re- 
press industry, and seriously damage property 
along these great lines of travel. 





THE EIGHT-HOUR SYSTEM. 


J. T., who is sanguine of the success of the 
eight-hour system, is aggrieved by our saying 
that the British laborer drudges fourteen hours 
a day for a pittance, and woyld deny the truth 
of the statement, but that he understands us to 
have asserted it merely as an illustration of the 
law of supply and demand. He thinks we 
should have said ten hours a day. - But if 
dradging for ten hours a day gives only a pit- 
tance to the British laborer, what would drudg- 
ing eight hours give him? ‘That we did not 

the substantial fact of the condi- 
tion of the British laborer we are persuaded by 
what Mr. Bricut said in his late speech at 
Birmingham. 

‘*Have you read,” says Mr. Bricut, “a 
paragraph which lately appeared in the news- 
papers about J. Cross, a Dorsetshire laborer? 
He worked six days in the week. He had an 
excellent character from his employer, for whom 
he worked 24 years at the rate of 8s. per week. 
seeeeed tell you that many thousands of cases 
like that of Jon» Cross are to’be found through- 
out the country, gnd especially’ in the south, 
and that their condition is such: that hitherto 
the most anxious investigation has been unable 
to solve the mystery as to\how they keep body 
and soul together.” It isetraly, as he calls it, 
‘*a desperate condition.” Does J. T. think 
that if the British Parliament were to reduce 
the daily hours of labor to six that Joun Cross 
could keep body and soul together any better ? 

J. T. isa stone-cutter. He says that as yet 
there are no mechanical inventions to lighten 
his labor, and that competition is so intense 
that when e stone-cutter’s day’s labor is done 
he is too utterly exhausted for any mental ap- 


and the neighborhood, ,have given only nine 
hours for a day’s work since November 10, 
‘1863, and that no more has been required. 
This was undoubtedly in pursuance of the law 
t we mentioned in the ‘‘ Saturday Sermon” 
of the natural limitation of effective labor. 
Nine hours’ work at stone-cu is 
upon the whole, as valuable 48 twelve, and it 
is worth, therefore, the wages of twelve, If 
eight hours’ work is equally valuable, it is 
worth the same. But the question is, whether 
a iaw can make eight hours’ good labor worth 
the wages of ten hours’ good labor. If it can 
not, the inevitable effect of the law wotld be 
to drive capital where it could get the best re- 
turn for investment. 

J. T. thinks that if the Legislature will pass 
the eight-hours’ law “‘ they will check the self- 
ishness of both labor and capital.” But how? 
Can you compel capital in a particular direc- 
tion? If you try it you will merely paralyze 
both capital and labor. Suppose the Legisla- 
ture of New York were to pass a law that no- 
body should work more than five hours a day, 
nor be worth more than twenty thousand dol- 
lars. Might they not just as wisely and suc- 
cessfully enact that every body should be com- 
fortable and happy? There are some things 
that laws can not effect, and laws about labor 
are wise and effective only so far as they enact 
the natural facts and conditions of labor. Thus 
it is found that in the work of computation for 
the census and other statistics six hours a day 
is quite enough. It would be a very foolish 
law that would make it sixteen. 

It seems to us that the friends of the eight- 
hour movement are of opinion that it needs 
only an act of the Legislature to secure eight 
hours’ work, eight hours’ sleep, and eight hours’ 
recreation. J. T., however, while apparently 
urging this kind of legislation, expresses his 
opinion that ‘‘it is too much to expect that 
our social evils can be removed by legislative 
acts.” What arguments, then, and to what 
end, shall be addressed to the Legislature? 





ONE QUESTION SETTLED. 


Onze of the perplexing questions has been 

settled. The petition of the earliest 
veterans of the who enlisted from the no- 
blest impulses, and who after long service havs 
been discharged, often from illness and wounds 
for bounties in proportion to that paid the later 
enlisted was 60 plainly natural that it 
could not well‘be set aside. 

But the ral reports that it 
would take $550,000,000 to equalize the born- 
ties. In view of such a sum and the present 
condition of the finances, do the patriotic peti- 
tioners themsel¥s press their honorable claim ? 
Some kind of provision might be possible, but 
who would advocate such an addition to the 
burden of the country ? 

We must be just before we are generous, 
and the necessity of absolute economy is im- 
perative. It is not only the duty of the nation 
but of individuals. It would be a fit crown to 
the conduct of the people ‘during the war if 
they universally and individually economized 
to help pay the debt as they nobly supported 
its necessary creation. a 





FIFTH AVENUE SKATING POND. 
Now that the skating season has fairly com- 
menced, we take pleasure in reminding our readers 
of the advantages connected with Major Oatman’s 
Skating Pond, on Fifth Avenue. It is the favorite 
resort of all lovers of the sport, both male and fe- 


This pond is always open to visitors when 
the skating is good, except on Sundays. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 
lanuary 16: 
In the Senate, Mr. Chandler's resolution to withdraw 
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that a foul odor 


country, eo that four millions of shall not be repre- 
sented in the interests of t while at the 
same time excluded from political rights and 
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0 Mr. 
suffrage was the natural right of the 
Mr. Randall, of K , would go with his State 
Mr, John ‘.. Thomas, of Mary- 


January TT: 
In the Senate, a remonstrance of Mr. Sumner against 
arming the militia of Alabama was.referred to the Com- 





Union for which we have we must have as 
rapid a restoration of all the States to nominal rela- 

tions in as is 
‘Tn the’ Mr. presented the credentials of 
John N. Goodwin, delegate from Arizona, who was quali- 
fied and took his seat.—The bill to incorporate va- 
tional Pfetective Homestead Company, the object of which 
to the South, was taken up. 
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January 18: 
In the Senate, a bill was passed to distribute 500 
of Mr. Madison's writings am the different State Li- 
» departments, etc.— Mr. , from the Commit- 
tee on 


ae @ bill for the admission of Col- 


govern: 
ple — rag tom Sor of Oregon spoke on Mr. Howe's resolu. 
tion, the President’s policy. He did not think 
any act of Congress necessary for the admission of the 
Southern States. This was a white man's government, 
Mr. Wade followed in a reply to Mr. Doolittle’s 
before. He claimed that we were not 
simply because Mr. Lincoln or Mr. 
Mr. Johnson had gone farther than 
the Southern States te 
P amendment abolishing slavery. 
Mr. Wade wanted to go still further and place all men 
white and black, on an equal footing. He thought it bad 
faith, tempting the into the military service, 
to abandon them to their enemies now that the fight ia 
over.—A bill was passed giving Mra, Lincoln the franking 


In the House, the bill for negro suffrage in the District 
of Columbia was taken up. Mr. Johnson, of Pennsylvania, 
spoke against it. Mr. Boutwell, of Massachusetts, was op- 
posed to postponement. He thought the right of euffrage 
should follow emancipation. He thought the pogross 
should have a share in the Government as well as in fight- 


for it. “A motion by Mr. Niblack to lay the bill on the 
le was negatived, 46 yeas against 123 nays. Mr. Dar- 
ling*s motion was d to, 84to184. A 


t. Hale's amendment 
was lost, 68 to 117, The bill was then passed, 116 to 54, 
It reads as follows: 


++ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of Americadn C aseem. 


“ And be it enacted, That all Acts of Congress 
and all laws of the State of Maryland in force in eaid Dis- 
Se ee aan ad own 
inconsistent with the provisions this Act, are by 
repealed and annulled. 

January 19: 
In the Senate, Mr. Doolittle presented the 
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lanuery 
In the Senate, Mr. Fessenden, from the Committee of 
Fifteen, reported a joint resolution that representatives and 
direct taxes should be apportioned among the States ac- 
cording to their respective numbers, excluding from the 
basis of representation all persons to whom the elective 
franchise is denied.—The lution to refer all papers 
and documents 
that Trum- 


Bureau 


fered inthe Senate. This was debated at some length, and 
was finally made the special order for the next day. 
NEWS [TEMS. 

Rufus Choate, Jun., the only son of the late celebrated 
Boston lawyer of that name, died on January 15, at Dore 
chester, Maseachusetts, from the effects of wounds received 
in the late war. 

The President has relieved Provisional Governor Mar. 
vin of Florida, and Mr. Walker as the regular 
Governor, Texas is pow the only State which has a Pro. 


ings under provisional rule in 
of all laws in conflict with ect 
option 
of a judicious militia — He thinks there will be no 


i £ ‘* Bureaa after the 
of the State courts, from which he says the 
cun get full justice, 
national debt at the close of December was less by 
forty-one million than at the close of last Augu 

Stanton has determined to make Ford's The- 
atre the of the records,relating to soldiers dis- 
charged for disabilities incurred in the service, or who 

have died in battle, in hospital, or in rebel prisons, 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tre Chili disturbance appears to have been t.1e death 
of Admiral Pareja. It fs stated that this officer, upou 
hearing that one of his vessels had been captured by the 
_Bemeralia, became despondent, and finally committed 
suicide, November 19, by shooting himself with a pistol ou 
board his flag-ship. 

It has been announced that the town of in Mex 
ico, was captured from the Imperiulists, on January 5, by 
an American fi consisting of the One Hundred and 

United Btates Colored Infantry, under Colonel 
Davis. The American General Crawford was in command 
of it, and General Escobedo was on his way thither, 
accounts indicate that the former it starting on 
another expedition. General Weit: at the request of 
Escobedo, sent two men from Brownsville, Tex- 
as, to Bagdad to ., 

The Fenian fat Gork have been concinded. 

The Revue dee Deww Mondes, one of the most powerful 
_ of public opinion in has an article showing 


de It is said that thed’rench 
Opposition have determined to concentrate all their ener- 





gies in the coming session of the Corps I tif, in order 
to bring the intervention in Mexivo beneea. 
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OLD FOLKS AT HOME AND YOUNG FOLKS ABROAD. 
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: 1 according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1865 
eee & eeaioee. in the Clerk's Office of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of New York.) 


INSIDE 
A CHRONICLE OF SECESSION. 








IN TWENTY-FOUR OHAPTERS. 











M38. SOREL. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Brotuer Barker was in the full tide of the 
most confident and convincing assertions upon 
the state of the country when he experienced a 
sudden and singular interruption. This was 
none other than the entrance of a somewhat tall 
and slim but very neat lady, who was hailed by 
Mrs. Juggins with a cordial, 

‘“‘ Why, if here ain’t Mrs. Sorel now! Walk 
in, Mrs. Sorel; glad to see you; don't take that 
chair, this here is an easier one; take off your 
bonnet ; come to spend the day, Ido hope; how 
are all at home ?” 

There was nothing specially wonderful in the 
lady, at least to look at. You could see that she 
must have been beautiful in her youth ; the clear 
gray eye, regular features, and still graceful 
form, showéd that plainly enough. Yet, being 
only a lady, clothed in some gray stuff, with a 
ealivo sun-bonnet, it was hard to account for the 
interruption caused by her simple entrance. The 
preacher stopped in his conversation, singularly 
abashed and confused. Even the old planter 
received her more like an overgrown boy caught 
by the owner thereof in the midst of a water- 
melon patch than the master of a household. 
And Mrs. Juggins, too, seemed endeavoring to 
hide something beneath the bustle of her wel- 
come. 

A close observer might have detected a pe- 
euliarly arch smile which passed over the face 
of the visitor’at the sudden silence and evident 
embarrassment which attended her arrival, but 
it was gone in an instant as she saluted the com- 
pany with quict ease and took a seat beside Mrs. 
Juggins: It was evidently with an effort that 
conversation was resumed ; and the burden there- 
of was thrown upon the visitor, who had herself 
to mention the facts in regard to the weather, 
which, in the section of which we are speaking, 
and probably all over the world besides, form 
the invariable introduction to conversation. 

It is strange; yet if ever countenances ex- 
pressed the sense of being caught at something 
wrong, the countenances of the persons thus in- 
terrupted expressed that guilty emotion. Cer- 
tain it is, there was in the bosoms of the persons 
interrupted a sharp, sudden sense of guilt which 
surprised even themselves, but which their out- 
ward bearing was too true to their inward self 
not to manifest. Of all of them the preacher 
had the deepest, strongest sense of this; and a 
sense of it which, a moment after, he resented 
more than the others, being more violent and 
positive in his after-conversation from this very 
cause. Meanwhile, if any one could Wave known 
it from her composed and natural manner or not, 
Mrs. Sorel was saying to herself, as she took out 
her sewing—-** Dear me, I wish I had known; 
but, as it is, I can not help it!” 

With the rest, she felt that it was in vain to 
sit there five minutes and not get into the one, 
grand, only, all-absorbing, everlasting topic. 
That it should not, at least, be her fault, Mrs. 
Sorel immediately engaged Mrs. Juggins, who 
was her near neighbor, in conversation about the 
making of butter and the raising of chickens and 
turkeys. The scarcity of these was evidently 
leading into the topic of the war, so that it was 
Necessary to avoid that theme also. The gen- 
tlemen had from her entrance ceased conversa- 
tion; the preacher apparently engaged in read- 
ing the Advocate—the religious paper of the 
Church to which Colonel Juggins and himself 
belonged—and the Colonel engaged in smoking 
his cob pipe and solemnly thinking over Fort 
Donelson and Nashville. 

Now there was no better soul in the world 
than Mrs, Juggins, but conversation formed no 
part of her excellences, so that it devolved upon 
Mrs, Gorel either to say something or to sit in 
silence. To avoid this and, at the same time, 
keep the thread of conversation in her own 
hands, Mrs. Sorel began in a lowered tone to 





tell her neighbor of her various devices in the 
economy of her household; how much a little 
alum had improved the candles she was making 
at home; how easy she found it at last to plat 
straw into hats for her household ; how she had 
succeeded in making starch—a large sample of 
which she had brought over for Mrs. Juggins— 
from wheat bran. 

“Yes; and just as good as any I ever bought 
of the store— Yankee made,” remarked Mrs. 


* Juggins, as she examined the article carefully. 


‘That is what I say,” continued the old lady ; 
‘¢we can. do without them, we don’t want them 
here; why can’t they just stay at home and—” 

‘*But I must tell you how I managed about 
making shoes,” interrupted her visitor ; and she 
proceeded to tell how many soles of old shoes 
she had made the children collect from about 
the place ; how she had soaked them well in wa- 
ter, and so made them again into shoes. Mrs. 
Sorel also informed her neighbor how keenly she 
had suffered under the dearth of bluing, then 
desolating all the wash-tubs of the country, and 
how she had found out that common blue ink, 
largely diluted, answered just as well. 7 

** Yes, and ink went right up from two bits to 
fifty cents a bottle, soon’s you found it out,” 
mogned Mrs. Juggins. 

Much more did Mrs. Sorel have to tell her 
neighbor, talking rapidly and in her most cheer- 
ful manner. Not, if she could help it, should 
the conversation glide off into the war. . 

‘* By-the-by, when did you hear from Frank 
1@# ?”” asked the Colonel, suddenly, in the midst 
of a description his wife was giving Mrs. Sorel 
of a loom she was having. made. 

Colonel Juggins had no such intentions, but 
his sudden question ruined every thing. He was 
an ignorant man, somewhat dull too, yet he had 
his intuitions the moment after that it would 
have been as well not to have asked the question. 
But it was too late. Even Mrs. Juggins saw 
that they were, as she afterward expressed it, 
‘*in for it now.” 

‘* Not for several weeks, Colonel,” replied Mrs. 
Sorel. 

*¢ Your son is in Virginia, I believe, ma’am ?” 
said the preacher, in his usual tone at the be- 
ginning of a sermon. Brother Barker always 
began his sermon in a low and scarcely audible 
‘voice : he got loud enough, however, long before 
he got through. 

*s With our Tom,” said the Colonel, prompt- 
ly. ‘*And now, Brother Barker, suppose we 
take a look at that three-year-old I told you 
about; you circuit riders know a good animal 
when you see it if any body does : takes a Method- 
ist preacher to judge horse-flesh !” 

‘‘In a moment, Brother Juggins,” said the 
preacher, who was not to be interrupted in that 
way either. ‘‘I congratulate you, ma’am,” con- 
tinued he, ‘‘ that you have a son to fight the bat- 
tles of his country; it must be a great satisfac- 
tion to you.” 

Now, “Brother Barker was built for fight,” 
had been a highly complimentary remark often 
made in regard to him by his friends. No knight 
ever went into’tourney with greater zest than 
did this man into any theological controversy, 
whenever and wherever the lists were opened. 
But controversy upon the well-worn themes of 
Church Government, Election, Baptism, and the 
like, had ceased entirely, had utterly passed from 
the minds of men. The one great controversy 
of the day, raging not wy upon battle-field but 
in every viliage, in every knot of talkers, in ev- 
ery separate heart and mind, this controversy 
had swallowed up every other. To it men gave 
all the zeal.they had hitherto squandered in 
dozens of different directions: certainly with 
Brother Barker this was the case. 

‘*You are perfectly aware, Mr. Barker, that 
Frank’s course does not give me satisfaction,” 
said Mrs. Sorel, calmly. 

‘* Ah, is it so?” said the preacher, raising his 
brows in wonder. Like every man who stakes 
every thing on a cause, falsehood favorable to 
that cause was a totally different thing from the 
old, abstract, abominable falschood. 

‘*You must pardon me, Mr. Barker,” said 
Mrs. Sorel; “but I have observed from the 
outset that equivocation, departure from strict 
truth, has been a leading feature of Secession. 
Yon know perfectly well what my sentiments are 
to-day and always have been. Frank would not 
have gone to the war if he could have staid at 
home. He no more wanted to go himself than 
I wanted to send him. He was taught to love 
his country from his cradle, and from his earliest 
recollection he was trained to regard Secession 
as the greatest of crimes.” 

‘*You must permit me, ma’am,”’ began the 
preacher. 

‘Only let me finish, if you please,” said Mrs. 
Sorel, in a manner as cool as it was decided. 
‘* At the opening of the war Frank never dreamed 
of enlisting, at least not under that flag, but his 
case became more unpleasant every day. Hard- 
ly a day but he would say when he came home, 
‘I hate the thing as much as you do, mother, 
but what can I do?’ Not a day, not an hour of 
the day, but his old companions were after him 
to enlist. So many of them were goffe that he 
began to feel as if left alone in the world. The 
hints, too, about his being tied to his mother’s 
apron strings, about his being afraid to go, and 
a hundred things of the kind, wore upon him till 
he could stand it no longer. One bitter, bitter 
day he enlisted! He did as tens of thousands 
of others have done—swept away against every 
prompting of reason, religion, and conscience— 
swept away in the wild tide that sweeps the land 
—and woe to the wicked men that set that tide 
going! I tell you, Mr. Barker, if to no others, 
to thousands of desolated mothers they will have 
to answer for it at the bar of God!” 

If Mrs. Sorel had only spoken this in an ex- 
cited manner and with raised voice it would 
have been a much easier thing for Mr. Barker 





to reply ; but there was a calmness, a conviction, 
a sense of being unquestionably right, in her 
mannef which embarrassed the preacher. Or, 
rather, there was a sense—struggle against it as 
he might—of being wrong in the matter in the 
bosom of this latter individual whieh he could 
not overcome. Loudly as he talked, abundant 
as were his arguments from Scripture, fierce ag 
were his denunciations of the Yankees—all the 
time there was under it all that sense of being 
in the wrong which the preacher could not get 
rid of to save his life. Sissorer it may be with 
other men, the really pious man has a sense of 
right and wrong in his bosom which nothing can 
quench—it is the unquenchable spark within 
him of an eternal life. 

“T would think, Mrs. Sorel—you are a pro- 
fessor, I believe ?” asked the preacher. 

‘** Mr. Barker,” said Mrs. Sorel, with a stead 
and surpriséd look at him, ‘“‘why do you ox 
such a question? You know that I am.” 

‘*Then I would ask, ma’am, why you do not 
have faith in God to leave your son in his hands? 
You should not grieve over your son, as I am 
told you do. Thousands of us—Sister Juggins 
here, for instance—have sons in the war—” 

‘* And that is just the difference in my case,” 
said Mrs. Sorel, breaking quietly in upon the 
preacher. ‘I do not grieve over Frank be- 
cause he is away from me, or because he may 
be lying at this moment in some crowded hos- 
pital without a mother’s hand to tend him. No. 
Nor if Frank was dying there of Some disease or 
some dreadful wound, would that be what would 
break my heart. For all that I could and would 
trust him in the hands of the Lord—it is the 
cause he is engaged in that cuts me to the soul.” 

‘Really, Mrs. Sorel,” said the preacher, great- 


ly excited, ‘“‘your views are very singular, and _ 
t 


ey may be such as May injure you.” 

‘Such have always been my views, Sir,” said 
the lady, quietly and gravely, ‘‘ and always will 
be. If I speak at all on the subject I have none 
others to express. And what I now think and 
feel was, a year ago, the sentiment of every in- 
dividual in our then happy land, with the ex- 
ception of a few desperate politicians who were 
even then plotting our ruin. Then they were 
regarded as bad men; to-day they are the rulers 
of a deluded people.” 

If Mrs, Sorel had only got angry as she spoke! 
But she was so entirely calm, spoke with such 
force of moral conviction, in such a tone as if 
of burglars or murderers whose guilt no one 
could deny, that, in spite of himself, the preach- 
er was confused. A mere politician would not 
have been; but Mr. Barker, on the other hand, 
had a conscience. 

‘* Were you not born at the North ?” he asked, 
at length. : 

‘*Mr. Barker,” said. the lady, after a grave 

ause, “‘why do you ask such a question? You 
now perfectly well that I am a South Carolini- 








an. Mrs. Juggins has told you that repeatedly 
—so have I.” 

‘You are a strange sort of South Carolinian,” 
said the preacher, with a sarcastic smile. 

“ Perhaps 80,” said the lady, quietly. “My 
father was a plain, sensible planter, living in 
South Carolina, as his people and his wife’s 
people had lived from the settlement of the 
country. In*the days of Nullification he was a 
Union man—not without some influence—theo 
unpretending influenc: of plain, sober, Christian 
sense—in his neighborhood. He was murdered 
by a Nollifier, a leading politician then, and I 
never can forget the lesson I learned then—the 
calm, solid conviction of the one set of princi- 
ples, and the heat and violence, the dueling, 
bullying, cursing, threatening spirit of the oth- 
er. When I look over the country now I see 
the same difference between the two partics— 
only the noblest and best among us have, in 
many cases, been poisoned and borne away with 
the wicked spirit which was at one time confined 
to the bosoms of the desperate few.” 

** And is it possible, ma’am, that you, a South- 
ern woman, can have any regard for Yankees ?” 
said the preacher, with a strong emphasis, as of 
nausea, upon the first syllable of the word. 

“Not for want of learning what a dreadful 
people they are,” said Mrs. Sorel, with a smile. 
“Only last week Mrs. Juggins was telling me 
that marriage has been altogether abolished 
among them.” 

‘*Law me, yes!” broke in Mrs. Juggins; ‘‘so 
I'm told. Up there the women al! wear pants 
like men, make speeches, vote, and, I do sup- 
pose, carry their revolvers, curse and swear, - 
drink and gamble, just like the men! When 
any man and woman happen to mect any where 
and take a likin’ to each other they just consider 
themselves married—free love, they call it!” 

‘*And you remember, Mrs, Juggins,” said 
Mrs. Sorel, ‘“‘ what you told me about Lincoln's 
having contracted with people to go through the 
South burning up people’s houses by night, so 
much a house.” 

‘¢ And Mrs. Juggins could have told you, too,” 
said the preacher, “that the North has aposta- 
tized into a universal infidelity.” 

‘*Mr. Barker,” asked Mrs. Sorel, pausing from 
her work and looking steadily at the preacher, 
‘do you believe yourself that the Christians of 
the North have thus apostatized ?” : 

**T asked Lamum the last time I saw him,” 
said the preacher ; “he is a Northern man, too; 
he ought to know, and he said he didn’t know 
that any one doubted it. Though,” put in the 
preacher, with candor, “there may be—I say 
may be—some Lots in the midst of Sodom: for 
what I know there may be even seven thousand 
there that have not bowed the knee to Baal.” 

‘Don’t mention that man Lamum, Brother 
Barker, if you please,” broke in Sister Juggins. 
“ Preferred cold light bread, he said, that night 
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he staid with us—a Yankee, a regular Yankee. 
He has a cold, creepin’, calculatin’ kind of a 
way. Bein’ bora and raised North, for my part 
I don’t see Now he can help feelin’ with his own 
people ; it’s nature he should. For all he says, 
take my word, he don’t want the South to whip. 
He ought tobe made to leave—put the other side 
of that wall!” . 

‘“*Sister Juggins,” said the preacher, ‘you 
forget. Charity believeth all things, hopeth all 
things. But nevz mind about that. Please 
hand me that Bible again. Mrs. Sorel is an in- 
telligent lady, a believer in plain Scripture. I 
have been blessed to convincing a good many 
before now who were perfectly infatuated—you 
must pardon me, ma’am—about the old Union. 
If you will only listen a little! I would not mind 
it so much, but that you should be from South 
Carolina, and not— “But here is the place.” 

And thereupon Brother Barker launched out 
upon the theme which had never been out of his 
mind, and scarce for an hour at a time, except 
when he was sleeping, off his tongue, for the 
last year. He adduced all the passages in the 
Bible which are considered as sanctioning the 
institution of slavery, and which were as familiar 
to his finger and tongue now as the proof-texts 
in regard to election and baptism had once been 
in less interesting controversies of old. Having 
established slavery as a biblical ordinance, he 
then assumed the infidelity of the North because 
hostile to that divine ordinance. 

This position he confirmed by numerous ref- 
erences to the avowedly infidel writers and infi- 
del practices of the North. Garrison, Theodore 
Parker, Gerrit Smith, Berlin Heights, Oberlin, 
John Brown, Lucy Stone, Antoinette Brown, 
Mormonism, Spiritualism, Millerism, Lovejoy, 
Lincoln, Lincoln, Lincoln! flew from his lips 
with a fluency and a force amazing to hear, 
‘These were the things which, like the well-worn 
pebbles in the calabash, the war rattle of a sav- 
age warrior, Brother Barker made deafening 
noise with. It was astonishing what a mass of 
ammunition he had accumulated upon the sub- 
ject. But Mrs. Sorel ceased to wonder when 
he began to refer to the Advocate, lying on the 
table beside him. It was a very large sheet, 
and week after week it had come to Brother 
Barker, as to almost every family connected 
with the same denomination in the State, brim- 
ful of nothing else. 

As the preacher proceeded he waxed warmer 
and warmer, louder and louder. But when he 
came te the unnatural, unchristian, despotic, 
malignant, fiendish, diabolical, hellish conduct 

i the North in actually waging war upon the 
south, recounting deed after deed of atrocity 
which he had gathered from the teeming papers, 
he seemed to have forgotten Mrs. Sorel—who sat 
by quietly sewing—altogether ; seemed, in fact, 
even to have forgotten himself, for his language 
was rather that of an intoxicated bully than of a 
ininister of the Prince of Peace. His sallow cheek 
hecame livid with passion, his whole frame trem- 
bied with the violence of his wrath. To Mrs. 
Sorel it was a painful spectacle, like the raging 
of a thunder-gust unpleasantly near—physically 
aiipleasant, in fact. Even the Colonel and his 
wits hung their heads, deeply conscious how lit- 
tie in accordance with the gospel he preached 
was the temper and language of their pastor. 

it took Brother Barker little time to get his 
teclings fairly wrought up when he began, but 
then it took him a still longer time to get them 
down again. .Only when he was exhausted did 
he draw to a close. 

‘* And now, ma’am, knowing all this, is it 
possible you can desire to be associated longer 
with such a people? Union! Union!” It is 
impossible to describe the loathing with which 
the speaker pronounced the hateful word. 

‘Mr. Barker,” said Mrs. Sorel, very quietly, 
‘**I was told something the other day in regard 
to yourself. We hear so much that is false these 
days that I took for granted it was not so.” 

‘+ What was it, ma'am?” asked the preacher, 
hoarse from his exertion, but pale and eager. 

“J was told that Dr. Peel made a speech in 
Somerville, in which he said that if he supposed 
the Yankecs engaged in this war went to heav- 
en, for his part he would prefer going to hell. 
And it was said that you clapped your hands, 
with others, in applause. Will you permit me to 
ask you if that is so?” 

‘* Jt is impossible for me, ma’am,” replied the 
preacher, ‘*to remember distinctly all I either 
say or do. If I did applaud such a sentiment, it 
was because I well know it is impossible for any 
one engaged in this murderous war upon the 
rights of the South to get to heaven !” 

‘*T am free to say,” observed Mrs. Sorel, after 
quite a pause, “that I am convinced of some 
ihings by what you have said.” 

‘*Ah! ma’am, I believed you were open to 
conviction—and what are those ?” 

‘¢ I think it is extremely probable,” said Mrs, 
Sorel, gravely, ‘* that those German soldiers in 
Missouri did break into the dairies and drink all 
the milk; because our soldiers have done the 

ime to my dairy.” And Mrs. Sorel looks up 
with a smile. 

‘*] lad hoped, ma’am—” began the preacher. 


‘‘Pardon me, Sir,” continued Mrs. Sorel. 
‘* Your remarks have thoroughly convinced me 
of something more to the purpose than that I 
havg noticed, and you are yourself as well aware 


of the fact as 1 am—that when one is entirely 
satisfied of the truth and of the moral and re- 
ligious right of a matter, in regard to that mat- 
icr they are calm. It 1s to them a something as 
clear and settled as is the existence of God, and 
I can not imagine a person getting into & passion 
in asserting the existence of the Almighty, or 
any other thing in regard to which his mind is 
entirely made up. Now, if Secession be a thing 
so certainly right—a cause approved from Scrip- 
ture, and for which the Almighty is so certainly 
pledged—why such feverish excitement on the 








subject ? why such incessant argument and as- 
sertion and violence? If the North is pprsuing 
a course so horribly*wicked why abuse them so? 
Why not leave them, with little emotion save of 
pity, to the certaitt vengeance of God? And 
yet that paper you hold in your han@ is full, 
from mh to week, of such terms as rascally, 
scoundrelly North! villainous, execrable Gov- 
ernment! and the like. Before this thing began 
the editor of that paper, and all of you minis- 
ters—yes, and all Christians—would have shrunk 
with horror from using, in regard to any thing, 
language which is now the everyday speech of 
even ministers in the pulpit, to say nothing of 
Christians in private life. Can it be a holy cause 
which inspires such language? And we, poor 
Union people, why are you so exercised in regard 
tous? Weare quiet and silent ; one would sup- 
pose you would have a pity, a contempt even, 
for people so deluded! Why are you so uneasy 
about us? You see no passion in us, only cool 
conviction. Can we help convictions which are 
as clear to us as any conviction can be? We 
don’t interfere with your views; why can you 
not leave us in peace to our delusion ?” 

‘Mrs. Sorel,” said the minister, more excited 
by the calmness of the lady than he would have 
been by her violence, “I tell you, as a friend, 
the Union people about Somerville had better 
look out. ‘The feelings of the country are get- 
ting hotter and hotter every day. As sure as 
you live, every Union man, woman, and child 
will have to ieave the country or be hung! We 
are not going to trifled with, ma’am,” and 
there was a dangerous fire in his eyes as he spoke. 
‘It’s with your church, like people like priest,” 
he added, with bitterness. 

‘*And what has Mr. Arthur done?” asked 
the lady, with a smile. : 

‘*He voted against Secession, ma’am, and,” 
continued the preacher, ‘‘so far from being 
ashamed of it, he has been known to say that he 
will always rejoice that he did not stay away 
from the polls, as many of his sentiments did, 
but went and cast Ais vote, at least, against the 
measure.” 

**T always wished I could have seen him that 
mornin’,” said Colonel Juggins. “I like Mr. 
Arthur, like his preaching—just a word or two 
from me would have fixed it ;” and the Colonel 
resumed his pipe, greatly regretting he had left 
the magical words unspoken. 

A close observer might have detected a slight 
motion at the corners of Mrs. Sorel’s mouth, but 
she said nothing. The training in the art of 
holding the tongue, which Union people at the 
South underwent during the revolution, was 
amazing. Alas! the long and severe training, 
too, in all manner of equivocation, deception, 
and dissimulation which many of them submit- 
ted to was one of the demoralizing influences of 
that most demoralizing of periods. 

‘* Never you mind,” interposed Mrs. Juggins, 
with a wise look from over the sock she was 
darning—** I know one ‘will fix him, sure!” 

‘*And who is that?” asked the Colonel. 
“Neely isn’t the man to work on a man like 
Mr. Arthur. As to that Guy Brooks, he’s worse 
Union than the parson himself. As to that red- 
headed Ferguson, somebody ought to get hold 
of that fellow! Only the last week or two I 
hailed him as he was riding by to ask the news. 
Would you believe it? he stopped his horse, 
threw one leg over the pommel of his saddle, 
and told me a long story of how Washington 
had been taken by Beauregard, and how Lin- 
coln had been hung on a pole—flag-pole it was 
—on the dome of the Capitol, the Washington 
people hurrahing underneath like smoke, and 
all his dying confessions, and such like. He 
told it all as solemn—you know how dry he 
is—never stirred a muscle! And I was fool 
enough to believe it. Next time he saw me 
there in Somerville he came up to me, regretted 


-—dry as you please—what he had told me was 


false! ‘We hear so many things every day just 
as probable,” he said.” ‘ 

** Mrs. Sorel knows who I mean,” said Mrs. 
Juggins, demurely. ‘‘ Law me! it’s no secret-— 
Miss Ally Bowles. If she isn’t sound nobody 
is, and if she don’t make him toe the mark I’m 
mistaken.” 

“There is a true Southern woman for you!” 
broke in the preacher, by way of a severe hit at 
his late antagonist. You remember, Colonel, 
and , Sister Juggins, that day she presented 
the flag to the boys—I offered the prayer, you 
will remember. How straight she stood—as an 
Indian! Her hair down her shoulders, her 
cheeks as red as fire, her eyes sparkling. With 
her flag in her hand, and all, she reminded me 
of a picture of the Goddess of Liberty I saw 
somewhere once! Genuine Southern womgn !” 

‘*But they say Mr. Neely—” began Biss. 
Sorel. 

“A Yankee!” interrupted Mrs. Juggins. 
‘*Giaour!” may come very strong from the lips 
of an exasperated Mussulman, but it could not 
express more unutterable disgust than ‘‘Yan- 
kee!” did from the lips which then spoke it. 
“ To lie like a Yankee” ex: a proficiency 
in the art which Satan himself might envy. 
‘*To run like a Yankee” left the old similes of 
deer and greyhound far behind. ‘A Yankee !” 
hurled by one boy on the play-ground at another 
was considered the quintessence of all insult and 
cursing. ** Abolitionist” used to be considered 
strong language, but ‘‘ Yankee” was stronger still 
—it meant the abolitionist armed and equipped 
and in full operation. 

“Yet no one is a more ardent Secessionist,” 
said Mrs. Sorel, in her gentle manner. 

Y Fine looking fellow, too!” put in the Col- 
onel. 

**T don’t care,” persisted Mrs. Juggins. ‘‘I 
don’t think Miss Ally could stand I 
don’t care how much they make-believe Secession. 
I hate them only that much more. Let them go 
back where they came from! What I say is, 





let them let us alone ; we don’t want to go among 
them that I know of. However, Ally’d rather 
marry even a Yankee than a Union man any 
day. And if she did, there’s Mrs. Bowles—it 
would kill her stone-dead }” 

‘‘Why, you are as piert as a tree-frog, old 
woman!” said her husband. ‘‘It’s more than I 
feel after that Donelson news.” 

In a few moments Mr. Barker had left, care- 
fully and cordially shaking hands with Colonel 
Juggins and his wife, and scarcely honoring 
Mrs. Sorel with a distant bow as he passed out. 
The subject of the war being exhausted with his 
departure, Mrs. Juggins and her husband were 
to Mrs. Sorel for the rest of her visit the same 
plain, cordial friends as before Secession was 
dreamed of by them. 

But it was in vain, a day or two after, that 
the Colonel read aloud to his wife every word of 
the Somerville Star, That Fort Donelson had 
fallen, and that Nashville was threatened, was too 
evident. It is true the Colonel read several 
times over, with deep satisfaction, the important 
information derived from the gentleman direct 
from England; yet even this news, new as it 
was and delightful as it was to the Colonel, pro- 
duced but a momentary relief. 

It was a satisfaction, however, to learn, as he 
did from the Somerville Star, that the recent 
disasters were all owing to the most unexpected 
and abject cowardice of the military leaders—an 
event which could by no possibility ever take 
place again. Besides, the Star had ascertai 
that the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers were 
both falling so rapidly that the capture of the 
Federal gun-boats and transports was a cer- 
tainty. The Star even gave an estimate of the 
amount of provisions and military stores which 
would thus fall into the hands of the Confed- 
eracy—‘“‘ brought to us by the fiendish enemy 
just when and where we needed them most.” 

Never had the Somerville Star shone more 
clearly than in the passing darkness of the hour. 
‘*Mark our words,” said the Star, ‘‘if any of 
our readers fall in with any one who entertains 
a doubt, or the shadow of a doubt, of our suc- 
cess in this glorious struggle for all man holds 
dear, that doubter is a traitor; yes, a TRAITOR 
to his country, and should be dealt with as such !” 





A NEW DISEASE; OR, PROPRIA 
QUA: MARIBUS. 


Sarp Mr. Jonas Barcarole, looking about him at 
breakfast, ‘“‘ Has any body seen John Misling late- 
ly?” Every body looked at Clara. 

‘He has not been here in a month, Sir,” an 
swered the beautiful Clara, promptly. 

“Hum!” said Mr. Barcarole; “ha! the young 
fellow may be sick. I should think somebody had 
better look after him ;” and buttoning up his over- 
coat, for it was now well on in the chilly weather, 
the President of the Primrose Bank went down 
town; but Clara’s conscience staid by the breakfast- 
table; and it tweaked and twinged her with re- 
membrances of the way in which had snubbed 
this poor little Mislinz, who labored under the 
double disadvantage of being a cousin, and madly 
in love with her; and it drew such terrible pictures 
of the forlorn little man, lying sick and untended 
in his dreary lodging-house, that it spurred her up, 
and drove her on to her dressing-bureau, where she 
arrayed herself in-a velvet basque, a violet hat, and 
the smallet buff-tinted kid gloves, into which she 
could squeezea very pretty little hand; and fortified 
by the presence of her aunt, Mrs. D@glass, a lace 
handkerchief, and a vinaigrette, went to find and 
nurse her missing cousin. : 

Now John Misling was a wholly inappropriate, 
unfortunate, unseasonable, and absurd individual ! 
Noisy when he should be silent, mum when he 
should talk; the round man in the square hole; 
the third person at a téte-d-téte; the man never to 
see the paper in which he was told to call sor »- 
where and hear something to his advantage ; to have 
the small-pox when you counted on him as grooms- 
man; to break his leg if your case depended on his 
evidence ; while his mental and physical qualities, 
taken together, made such an odd jumble that you 
might have supposed that Nature had compounded 
him out of the scraps and leavings of every body’s 
disposition and physique. For example: joined to 
the muscle of a young lady he had a preposterous 
itching for frays and adventures. He blushed and 
perspired in the presence of women, and was al- 
ways dreadfully snubbed by them, and yet fancied 
himself a hero among them. He was scant five 
feet two inches in height, with a huge nose and a 
red shining face, and yet was haunted by a notion 
of carrying himself loftily and gracefully. He 
squeaked, stammered, talked fast, and without any 
commas, and insisted on trying to shine in society. 
He was the author of perhaps more rejected manu- 
scripts than any one in the United States, and yet 
firmly believed in his own talents as a writer; and 
though utterly penniless and ridiculous in every 
one’s eyes but his own, was madly in love with his 
beautiful cousin, Clara Barcarole, the daughter of 
the wealthy President of the Primrose Bank, and 
one of the most fascinating girls in New York. 

During the month in which he had been missed 
from the Barcarole mansion he had written a book, 
and the polite publishers of the house of Sanscrit & 
Co. had promised it *‘their earliest attention.” He 
calculated that their “earliest attention” signified 
three weeks, and at the end of that time intended 
te demand an advance of five hundred dollars on 
the book. Out of the five hundred dollars he would 
buy a pair of new trowsers, and in the trowsers he 
would call on the beautiful Clara, and give her an 
opportunity of becoming Mrs. John Misling. Mean- 
time—and there is not a more difficult operation in 
the world than living out a “ meantime”—Misling 
had only a balance of twenty-five cents in his poek- 
et, and no prospect of money from any quarter. 
In this dilemma he picked up a little printed bill, 
reading as follows : 

_. “J. CANTRELL, Dealer in all kinde of Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen's cast-off Clothing, Bed-elothing, Boots, Shoes, old 





Metal, old Umbrellas, Musical Instruments, for all of whic}, 
the Subscriber will give the hi Prices. He hopes any 
one who reads this will up all they have; if eve; 
#0 trifling, it will be purchased. 

thanks for the liberal 


“Waste not, Want wor.” 


Misling had no old umbrellas or musical instru. 
ments to offer the accommodating Mr. Cantrell - 
but besides the gray mix that he was just thtn 
wearing he owned a pair of linen trowsers. There 
would be a certain risk in the venture; for, be- 
tween ink-spots and mutton-chops cooked over the 
gas, there was nothing left for the “ gray mix” but 
to be washed. While they were in the hands of 
Mrs. O'Flaherty Misling would be a trowserless 
man; and it would be like his luck for the hou.< 
to take advantage of his situation and burn down; 
or some one might call; or Mrs. O'Flaherty might 
get drunk and forget hini. But nothing venture, 
nothing have. Misling sold the linen trowsers, 
provisioned himself with crackers and cheese, and, 
with many injunctions, placed the “gray mix” in 
the bands of Mrs. O'Flaherty. 

It was then, of all days in the year, that Clara 
Barcarole brought her violet-hat, her aunt, and her 
lace handkerchief to look after her mnlucky cousin, 
and fluttering up the dingy steps of the dingier 
lodging-house, filled its onion-scented halls with 
wafts of Night-blooming Cereus, and the breast of 
its landlady with profoundest astonishment. 

Misling heard them coming, the shrill voice of 
his landlady sounding in advance; for, as there was 
no waiting-room, the good woman had marshaled 
them up the damp stairs at once. 

“This way, ladies. Take care—them steps at 
the top is broken. The third door on the left, la- 
dies.” 

Misling heard and glanced wildly around him. 
There was the fire-place ; but it was obstructed by 
a fire-board and a rusty stove, and, besides,‘ he had 
never learned to climb a chimney. Closets there 
were none. He had no trunk, and might have hes- 
itated about getting into it if he had. Impossible 
to get under the bedstead, for it was a cot, and, in 
his fright, it never occurred to him to lbck the 
door; and hearing the rustle of silk and patter of 
boot-heels close at hand he sprang hastily into bed, 
covering himself up to the tip of his nose,, just as 
Clara and Mrs. Douglass entered. ' 

‘* Ah!” said Clara, looking about her compassion- 
ately. ‘Just as I thought. Now, Cousin John, 
how bad of you to be ill, and never send us word, 
and make me come all this way to find hdw you 
were !” ‘ : 

‘You are an angel,” answered Misling, vaguely, 
and tingling with pleasure and pain alike; for if it 
was so good of her to search him out, yet how dread- 
ful to be visited by an angel when a man’s: trow- 
sers were in the wash! : 

“* Have you been lonz ill?” asked Mrs. Douglass, 
kindly, her womanly sympathies thoroughly aroused 
by the dreary, chilly, bare, little room. : 

‘“* Yes—no—that is—a day or 80;” returned Mis- 
ling, getting scarlet. ‘ 

‘* He has a fever,” said Clara, growing m¢re and 
more concerned. ‘Look at his face, Aunt Mir- 
iam! Just think of his lying sick and alone in 
this—” i 

She was going to say miserable den, and certain- 
ly the expression did the wretched little rcom no 
more than justice ; for there was no fire in the rusty 
stove—the carpet, in the wear and tear of years, had 
forgotten long ago the pattern of its youth—and the 
table, adorned with bowl, ewer, shaving utensils, 
crackers, cheese, and stationery, was of pine, as were 
the two hard chairs occupied by the ladies. - 

‘“What medicines have you taken?” asked Mrs. 
Douglass, observing that‘Misling shrank fram ev- 
ery notice of his surroundings. ‘‘ If you have fever 
I would recommend—” 

“T never take drugs,” cut in Misling, hastily. 
“Perfect quiet, light diet”—here he glanced at the 
crackers and cheese—‘‘ are the remedies to which I 


_always resort.” 


“You are accustomed to it then. You are often 
ill in this way ?’’ queried Clara. 

“Yes; my attacks may be said to be periodical,” 
said Misling, not without a secret relish of his own 
wit, dangerous as was his situation. 

‘* Periodical attacks!” echoed the young lady, to 
whom the words conveyed a very dreadful idea in- 
deed, and opening wide her handsome brown eyes. 
“And you do nothing for them at all, cousin 
John?” 

‘* Well, no—not exactly. I—I—” stammering, 
and cornered; ‘‘ the fact is,” brightening—*‘I use 
hydropathic remedies. I have great faith im the 
virtues of water ;” secret relish of his own wit again. 

‘*No wonder you are ill; but you need not sup- 
pose you are going on in this heathenish way now, 
Sir, that you have fallen into better hands than 
your own;” showing symptoms of taking off her 
gloves. ‘We do not mean to leave you till we 
have seen you more comfortable, do we, Aunt Mir- 
iam ?” ; 

Misling burst out in a cold perspiration, and, for 
the first time-in his life, wished his fair cousin at 
the antipodes. 

‘You must not think of such a thing! You are 
too good,” he stammered. ‘‘I am well—that is, I 
shall be well soon. You really give yourselves too 
much trouble.” 

‘You hear,” said Clara’s conscience, bounceable 
as ever, under the velvet basque; ‘‘ he lives here, 
half frozen on bread and cheese, till he falls ill; 
and then he calls you, who snubbed him, every 
time he approached you, ‘too good,’ because you 
take the trouble at last to ask whether he is alive or 
dead. Your own cousin, Miss ; and if he dies whose 
fault will it—” Here the conscience was cut short by 
a tear from Clara, which she wiped away, not on 
the lace handkerchief, but on a plainer one taken 
from her pocket, saying: 

‘“We are not too good at all; and we are not 
going to be put off in that way, are we Aunt Mir?” 


“Tf John will tell us _of his p- 
tm, retaron Mr Dongen Soubtall ‘*What 
do you call your illness, - 
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“Yes, what.is it, Cousin John? What is the 
matter?” echoed Clara, turning her face, all alive 
with compassionate interest, toward the unhappy 
Misling, who experienced th eagony of all rogues 
when they see detection approaching. Whatever 
he pleaded he was sure to be tripped on the symp- 
toms, or exposed by the first doctor called in to at- 
tend him. He grew pale and red, hot and cold, by 
turns, as he ransacked his brains for some unheard- 
of disease, when suddenly he remembered, apropos 
of the luckless trowsers, Charles Read's —_ 
“ Propria maribus ;” and also that C not 
only knew eae but seldom opened a book. 

“Ege disease is constitutional. In fact it may 
be called hereditary,” said the little wretch, his 
mouth twitching. ‘‘I remember that my father 
often suffered from the same cause. There is no- 
thing for it, as I said before, but time, quiet, and 
the water-cure. It is called Propria que maribus.” 

‘+ How strange!” exclaimed Clara, with evident 
horror., “It must bedreadful. Is it very painful ? 
I never heard of such a thing; did you, Aunt Miri- 
am?” But Mrs. Douglass had walked hastily to 
the window, and stood there looking out, presenting 
to the company only a back view of her shoulders, 
which for gome reason twitched unaccountably. 

“tAunt Miriam!” exclaimed Clara, in surprise, 
and vaguely alarmed; ‘‘Cousin John! Aunt Mir! 

«what is it? Isitincurable? Is it any thing like 
fits?” edging around to peep under her aunt’s bon- 
net, when she saw, to her inexpressible astonish- 
ment, that lady crimson, convulsive, and choking 
with suppressed laughter. ~ 

“T think we might go, Clara,” said Mrs. Doug- 
lass, gurgling. ‘‘I do not believe that it is very 
dangerous. John will be likely to’ get on better 
without us,” gasping hysterically. 

‘Aunt! Cousin John! what is it all about,” 
asked the astonished girl, turning toward Misling. 
Misling made no answer. He was trying to die. 
Just at this juncture a heavy step shook the boards 
of the little entry, and, without knocking, entered 
Mrs. O'Flaherty, the ‘“‘ gray mix” dangling from 
her arm. 

‘ An’ here’s yer pants, Misther Misling,” laying 
the articles in question on his bed, ‘though yez 


betther not be afther puttin’ thim on jist yet, I’m 


thinkin’; maybe they be’nt dhry intirely, I hurried 
thim so.” All the time staring hard at the lilac hat 
and Aunt Miriam; and coming to a dim notion 
that she might have been indiscreet, Mrs. O'Flaherty 
drew a long breath, and mended the matter thus: 

** An’ shure and I'd have waited ef I'd known yez 
had company, only yez said yez couldn't go out 

till I brung thim, and charged me so petiklar, ye 
knows.” 

Mrs. Douglass rushed frantically out of the room, 
followed by Clara, and Misling heard them on the 
landing. 

‘+ Aunt, what és it, and what is Propria que mari- 
bus?” af 

“His teowsers, child, his trowsers! It means, 
that which is proper for men! Did younever read 
giggles, 
rush and rustle of skirts on the stairs, and then the 
jar of the front-door below. They weregone, Mis- 
ling was a proper and a decorous little man, but he 
could mot help saying, in strict confidence to the 
luckless “gray mix,” still on the foot of his bed, 
“D—n it!” 

Shortly after the President of the Primrose Bank 
gave Misling a new suit and a situation at six hun- 
dred a year; but we fear Misling could hardly have 
been sufficiently grateful, for he never gave the 
President’s daughter in return that opportunity of 
becoming Mrs. John Misling. 





WATCHING FOR THE NEXT) 
THIN 


THERE is reason to believe that some people 
never watch, so that their lives never contain any 
Next; things happen, and there. is an.end. It is 
doubtful if such persons could understand Cato’s 
soliloquy, or Hamlet’s. If they have any feeling 
about death, indeed, it must be that it is next—to 
nothing ; but probably they have none. Such peo- 
ple, however, even if they ever ‘read, can not be 
readers of any consequence; for the better part of 
the interest of reading lies in watching for the next 
idea. Let ys, then, leave the consideration of plea- 
ing these good folks till—next time. Their consvi- 
tutional peculiarity will prevent their feeling the 
slight. But in the mean while we may, in pass- 
ing, compassionate them; for theirs is in many 
ways a melancholy lot. They can never enter with 
zest into the higher mathematics. They can feel 
ng joy in thinking of the infinite divisibility of mat- 
ter. ° They can take no proper interest in dissolv- 
ing views or inexhaustible bottles. They could 
not possibly become absorbed in Fearne on Contin- 
gent Remainders, or astrology, or unfulfilled proph- 
ecy, or chess, or the kaleidoscope, or any thing that 
comes Next. They must stick to their Last; and, 
for my part, I would not stand in their shoes. 

It is plain, among other things, that the persons 
of whom we now could never, in childhood, 
have snatched the fearful joy which you and I have 
tasted upon being authentically told that we should 

. die after It. This demands an acute apprehension 
of the Next—and they have none at all. They can 
appreciate no argument founded upon succession. 
They never enjoyed the spectacle of a file of soldiers 
coming round a corner, or a flight of birds coming 
up from behind a clump of trees; or even a flight 
of stairs in a proper manner. What could a man 
of this kind make of Jacob's ladder? or of the pay- 
ing out of the Atlantic telegraph, for that matter? 
It must surely have been a witness ofthis order 
who gave that ridiculous er to the barrister’s 
simple question, which way the stairs ran. ‘One 
way they ran up, and the other way they ran down.” 
To a properly constituted mind there are few objects 
of greater interest than a cork-screw, but the class 
of whom we speak could make nothing of such an 


instrument. , 
To some lukewarm who had never quite 


person 
the subject we are, doubtless, indebt- 





ed for the popular proverb which informs us that 
the watched kettle never boils. Then, pray, what 
does itdo? Are we to be told that a kettle is con- 
scious, and has a will, or that the laws of matter 
are suspended? I will maintain, to my last cup of 
tea, that the singing of a kettle is unconscious, met- 
aphorical ; and that watching one communicates no 
disinclination to come up to 212° Fah. The proverb 
is either a parable or a jeu d’esprit—take your choice. 
If a parable, the K is the Universe; which, to 
human eyes, is ever on the boil, never boiling; al- 
ways growing, never full-grown. Or, again—and 
this will people who like a good moral—the 
kettle is the work in watching which the watcher 
neglects some plain duty; and in that case the 
meaning is, Leave your Kettle to the fire under- 
neath it, and go and do the next thing that lies 
handy. But there is a nextiness about this view of 
the subject which throws doubt upon the kind of 
author to whom the proverb should be attributed. 
Taken as a metaphysical jeu d’esprit, the meaning 
is clear—we heard the same sort of thing from the 
Brazen Head in the Middle Ages, you know. If 
you watch, the kettle never boils; it is either going 
to boil, or it has boiled. This is evidently the prod- 
uct of a mind like that which said the stairs ran up 
one way and down the other ; and, unless it be tak- 
en as a pure jest, is a remarkable instance of human 
depravity. As a practical joke it may pass—it is 
like taking away a man’s chair when he is wanting 
to sit down ; but otherwise it is the oubliette of Con- 
sciousness, It is rubbing out the punctum stans, 
and destroying the Eternal Now. And what is the 
next thing? 

The nearest practical approach to this view of the 
case of the watched kettle is that of sleep that is 
watched for. Many of us know what it is to lie in 
bed counting the hours, and watching for uncon- 
sciousness, Now, this is manifestly absurd of us. 
We are as bad as the man who said he would go 
and see in the glass how he looked with his eyes 
shut; or as the man who, keeping his pigtail be- 
hind, fancied he could see it by turning his head. 
These errors are founded upon misconceptions of the 
eternal nature of things, which are as plain to the 
meanest capacity as that you can not have your 
cake and eat it; and the melancholy fate of the two 
men is well known. The man with the pigtail 
grew so infatuated with the chase that the speed of 
gyration became unbearable, and he span to death : 
the Irishman tried so persistently to look into his 
own shut eyes, reflected in a mirror, that he at last 
fancied he had become a camera obscura, or a ca- 
toptric cistula, I forget which, and alienated all his 
friends by charging to be looked at. 

Well, you and I may, and, let us hope, shall, es- 
cape the fate of these men; but we are quite ds 
ridiculous when we watch for sleep. What we 
know is that we are not asleep, and that we want 
to be; but it is impossible to know the fact, when 
the essence of being asleep is to not know that you 
are awake. If Dr. Wigan were right—if the two 
hemispheres of the brain could carry on separate 
lives, and hold different opinions, and argue with each 
other, and convey different impulses to the motor 
nerves—then we might look forward to being asleep, 
and knowing it. But who would wish for a double- 
action brain, unless, indeed, he contemplated mak- 
ing a fortune by going about in a show, like a spot- 
ted baby, and. subsiding, upon his retirement, 
into , ty? Double consciousness 
might be agreeable at times, and under very com- 
plicated conditions, but it could never rank higher 
than throwing up two balls at a time for amuse- 
ment. I would myself never trust a man who was 
Protestant with half his head, and Romanist with 
the other half; nor would the policemen, to say no- 
thing of the street-boys, permit, in public thorough- 
fares, a man to stand in one spot all day long, with 
his right leg propelling him one way, and his left 
the other. Besides, if such a constitution were to 
be encouraged, what would become of Social Sci- 
ence? You would have double columns of aver- 
ages directly ; and how could you escape the return 
upon you, in a fresh form, of the insoluble problem 
of the three bodies ? 

It is quite certain that the clown, who said all he 
wished for in the world waso sit upon a gate arid 
eat fat bacon forever, made a mistake. In time he 
would have found himself watching for the next 
thing, and so on, in endless repetition, till he dis- 
covered, if any one interpreted him to himself, that 
he wanted both ends of the rainbow. In the Palais 
de la Verité of Madame de Genlis there is a fairy, 
who, in the revenges of her jealousy, sentences her 
husband's mistresses to all manner of fantastic pun- 
ishments. One of them, a very vivacious girl, she 
condemns to an apparently endless stay in a coun- 
try. made on purpose, consisting entirely of level 
grass, smooth green sea, and cloudless sky bending 
over. Unless the poor creature had been rescued 
she would have gone mad, watching for something 
tobe next. There are situations in life when the 
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drowning, as of sense half-submerged in a fall 
fathoms oa silent water, comes over me 
—there is, ly, a singing in my eats, and a mist 
before my eyes—the time is, in reality, only a part 


comes. But it has come—they move, tley langh, 
the golden billows—the pendulum of God has not 
stopped beating—it is not yet the day of nothing- 
ness and silence. It is at such a moment as this 
that the horizon strikes the eye afresh with a sense 
of infinity. Oh that I had wings like a dove, for 
then would I flee away, and in the pulses of an end- 
less flight there would be something to silence the 
beatings of my heart! 

If there are readers who'can remember nothing 
in their own moods, of which this is a very faint 
copy, there are, I must think, but few who will 
not be able to recall something like it in connec- 
tion with music. Have you never felt as if the 
close of some exquisite strain of harmony must be 
followed by something, or that your heart must 
that moment cease to beat? No man can see 
God and live, might the rapt soul say; but what 
remains but that I should see Him anddie? And 
then there is the beating sound in the ears, the 
half-moment of watching, scarcely conscious, with 
a feeling as if some monstrou® bird, blacker than 
a thousand midnights, were sweeping up, up, up 
from the underworld behind to darken all, and end 
all, if nothing comes. And nothing comes. But 
these . 


us, 
Blank f a creat 
Hoving ahtes i wetlts Dot realised, 
do not pass without being remembered ; sometimes 
we can recall them at one bound of thought; and 
then— 


We have all heard of the “ rustic”—rusticus ex- 
pectat—who is represented to be waiting till the 
river bas ran him... But the human mind 
never did really conceive such a rustic. Words- 
worth says, you know (‘‘ Essay on Epitaphs”), 
that “there never was a child who, standing by a 
stream, did not wonder where it came from, and 
where it would go to.” If such a child there were, 
he would, of course, be father to the man (if such a 
man there really is, and I fear I have hinted as 
much) who never watches for the next thing. But 
there are, in truth, perhaps few children, perhaps 
none, who have not felt what we may call the 
transient madness, the hysteric passion, of watch- 


the gable of a house-roof; or at the swift-rising 
moon. The tree seems as if it must grow higher 
that instant; and what then? what will not hap- 
pen? The moon, as if she must climb swiftly up 
to a given mark, and then up to another, and an- 
other—and what will be the consequence? what 
will not be the consequence? A passage in a well- 
known poem of Wordsworth’s, in which the drop- 
ping of the moon behind a cottage-roof is followed 
by a suggestion of the death of his Lucy, may help 
to redeem this kind of phantasy from contempt in 
the minds of my readers—if any—who feel that it is 
too trivial to be worthy ofa thought. But, indeed, 
nearly all men, in highly-wrought moods, have sen- 
sations which are analogous, It was not a child, a 
weakling, or a fantastic person, into whose mouth 
the same poet. put words such as these—he was only 
a man in love— ° 


o a, Se en. “who makes 
this complaint, is of giant stature, and 
could dance in iron mail.” But this is what love 
has brought him to! Love, who ‘has been a vil- 


and coming at last to the one which has no next, 
can bear, without agony, to hear a watch or a clock 
ticking, or to hear any sound cease 
soddenly? Reader, one of the most horrible mo- 
ments of my life was a moment in which the rhyth- 
tmnical noise of a common saw, heard over the para- 
a ee, are eee wee 
was listening for it. In the distance the sound 


The fact is, there are some of us who have too 
much nextiness in our “Can you 





: ?” said to the clown. 
rca die eae the chem, “a cartluad of ‘em |” 


of a second, but it seems an won till the next wave | 


ing for the next thing. Some-have felt 
weakened by fever kare Sle iy on tage ating | 


That is the way with you and me: we are too eager 
to draw our cart-load of inferences ; and when we 
find the inferences will not be drawn we suffer. No 
man can live into the mitdle of next week. Re- 
spect the almanac. Seen gee beaety have a 
whole twelvemonth at once ? is this peculi- 
arity about the Next Thing, remember-—that it is 
sure to come, whether you watch or nots# And 
what a blessing there is in certainty! What re- 
lief in the thought that something must happen ! 
We know the difficulty, nous autres, of holding in 
check our habitual mood of passing on. 
Every second of time in our experience throws out 
& pontoon bridge to the next, We live by a clock 
that has two sets of hands on the’ same ry 
one is right, and the other is always too fast. Our 
twelve o'clock is twelve-and-something-short-of- 
one-o'clock. This depends upon congenital peculi- 
arities, of e can not wholly help it, and 
why should we try to? Still it is painfal to have 
to confess, for example, that the longest musical 
key-board ever made to a piano appears too short 
to us. It is so. Looking at a piano the other 
evening, in adreamy mood, I was afresh struck with 
a sense of the truncated or arrested appearance of 
the series of black and white keys—of course they 
stop when they must. ‘‘It is a nice one, isn't it?” 
said the lovely mistress of the instrument, bending 
her fair head over the cabinet of sweet sounds. 
“ Imperfect,” said I, lazily. ‘*‘Dear me, where, 
Mr. Browne?” she inquired. ‘‘ The key-board,” I 
replied, ‘‘is not long enough.” ‘ Why,” she re- 
sumed, ‘it’s full compass—they do not sell them 
larger—how many octaves would you have?” How 
many ?” said I, “ millions! When you get to the 
last, there ought to be one next to it; and one next 
to thet.” ‘Dear me!” said the lady, ‘it would 
be like the picture in the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’—you 
could not- get it into the room!" ‘'No,”’ said I, 
**it needn't be—you might have it round. Music- 
stools are always made ‘to turn on an axis; so it 
would be easy to play upon.” “Oh, Mr. Browne !” 
said this beautiful ‘ith “you are joking—think 
how giddy I should be!” ‘*Then,” said I, ‘let it 
go straight on till it comes to a stop; let it shade 
off into Space! There is plenty of room in the uni- 
verse. People talk abou. wanting room for this, 
that, and the other, when extension is unbounded! 
I lay it down as a first principle that nothing ought 
ever to leave off! ‘Oh, Mr. Browne!” said my 
friend, ‘‘ what next ?” 

We do not expect a lady to be logical, so I did 
not press the point. Nor did I recommend her to 
read that great Christian Father who believed that 
at the Resurrection of the dead all bodies would be 


such a Leight that, looking down, I could see the 
billows of the ocean, dark-green curves fringed with 
white, chasing one another, on and on, in an ever- 


geography. It seems so foolish of it—as bad as a 





ning of the rebellion amounts to 62. A very few 
of these have been lost ; but in compensation for 


given, in combination with those constructed by 
our Navy Department. Ouriron-clad vessels are of 
the most various kinds, from the light-draught Mon- 
itor to the gigantic sea-going ran Dunderberg. All 
but six or seven of our iron-clads have the Ericsson 
turret. We have 13 double-turreted vessels. One 
—the Roanoke—has three turrets. 

If we compare our navy with that of Great Brit- 
ain swe atventigm, as it seems to us, are very ap- 
parent. In the rst place, our navy ly out- 
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handled Monitor. In the latter but a small sur- 
sonepe, that is rendered almost impreg- 
nable. wikes take another 





ble vessel in the world. For our illustrations of iron- 
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THE “ DICTATOR.” 


Iron-clad Ram, 2 guns, 3038 tons, length 324 feet, breadth 52 feet, depth 22 feet. Built in New York by C. H. Delamater, trom, drawings and plans by John Ericsson. Launched December 
26, 1863. Two vessels of this class—the “ Dictator” and ‘‘ Puritan”"—both sea-going. 


Steam Ram, a rebel cruiser, surrendered to ; 
close of the war—3 guns, 1200 tons. Plated witi 


THE **MANAYUNK. 
Tron-clad, 2 guns, 1034 tons, length 224 feet, breadth 43 feet. Built at Pittsburg by Snowdons & Mason, There are 
eight vessels of this class, of which the ‘*Canonicus” is one. Designed for harbors and rivers. 





THE “-OZARE." 


Iron-clad, 2 gnns, 57S tons. Built at Mound City by George C. Bestor, 1863. Three vessels of this class—the ‘* Ozari,” 
** Neosho,” and “ Osago’--2 to 7 guns. Tonnage of the three, 1624. 


+ 


THE “NEW IRONSiIDEs.” 
Tron-clad, 20 guns, 3486 tons. Built by Merrick & Sons, at Philadelphia. Launched May 10, 1863. Sea-going. 
THE “ONONDAGA.", 


Tron-clad Battery, 4 guns, 1250 tons, length 228 feet, breadth 50 feet, 
Launched July 29, 1863. 


——=—— 


THE “ROANOKE.” 
cat down to her gun-deck, plated. Received three Ericsson tarrets at jNovelty Iron Works, New York, 18634 Length 265 teet, 





Tron-clad, 6 guns. The United States Frigate ‘+ Roanoke” 
breadth 52) feet. Sea-going. - 


INTERIOR VIEW OF 
THE IRON-CLAD NAVY OF THE 
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THE ** WEEHAWKEN." 
Tron-clad, 2 guns, 644 tons. Built by Secor & Co., Jersey City, 1562. Sunk in Charleston harbor, December 6, 1868. Nine vessels of this class, of which the “ Passaic” is on 








“ALL.” 
4 States by the Spanish Government at the 
inch jron, and 6 inch forward, 
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THE “ATLANTA.” 
Iron-clad Steamer, 6 guns, 1006 tons. Captured from the Rebels by the ** Weehawken,” June 17, 1600. 





THE “YAZOO.” 


Iron-clad, 2 guns. Light draught. Built at Philadelphia. Twenty vessels of this class, carrying irom one to two gun:, 
614 tons each. 






THE “MONADNOCK." 


ronclnd Battery, 4 guns, 1564 tons. Built at the Boston Navy-Yard. Length 2503¢ feet, breadth 53 feet. Launched 
yeh 23, 1864. Four vessels of ing. 





THE “TENNESSEE.” 
Iron-clad ram captured from the rebels by Admiral Farragut, August 5, 1864. ; Length 200 feet, breadth 48 feet. 





THE “DUNDERBERG.” 
Iron-clad ram, 16 guns, 6000 tons. Length 980 feet, breadth 68 feet. Built by W. H. Webb, at New York City. Sea-going vessel without turrets. Launched July 22, 1860. 
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GRAYTED INTO THE ARMY. 

In the list of wounded in the memorable battle 
of Antietam might have been found the name of 
Patrick Mahoney, private in the 147th Michigan, 
and a subsequent examination or inquiry at the 
Adjutant-General’s Department would have dis- 
closed the fact that the said Patrick Mahoney had 
been honorably discharged from the service, within 
a short time after his convalescence, on the ground 
that he no longer represented the legitimate ali- 
ment for powder. Thjs action of the Department 
was due to the Surgeon’s report, wherein it was 
stated, in ambiguous technicalities, that the said pri- 
vate Patrick Mahoney was the undoubted proprietor 
of three bullets, one of which he carried in his right 
arm, and the other two in his leftleg. The report, 
moreover, stated that the missiles in question had 
been so skillfully lodged in the fleshy tabernacle of 
the Irish hero, that all attempts to dislodge them 
through the ordinary processes of digging, boring, 
cutting, gouging, and other atrocities usually per- 
petrated upon the living subject-under such circum- 
stances, had totally failed. - ---, 

With his discharge from the service in his pocket, 
together with a certificate signifying that the Gov- 
ernment would at some future date settle his little 
bill for services rende: pipe in his mouth, a thick 
stick (alias shillalah) under his arm, the ex-infantry 
man, while walking down the main street of the 
town of K-——., in the State of Michigan, tormented 
himself with perplexing speculation as tothe means 
of getting back into the service again. That very 
morning he had called upon a celebrated physician 
of the place, in hopes of procuring a certificate of 
physical ability which would enable him to enlist 
again in his old regiment, but the doctor had assured 
him that it was quite impossible to pass him. Pat, 
bitterly disappointed, bewailed to himself the in- 
justice with which he had been treated, and men- 
tally anathematized the old physician, whose con- 
duct appeared to the disappointed candidate to be 
prompted entirely by a spirit of personal malevo- 
lence. 

‘Shure it’s a sin and a shame,” soliloquized Pat, 
‘* that the old sawbones should say I wasn’t fit for 
the sarvis. I wonder where was his conscience to 
cheat a poor boy out of an honest living, and the 
chance of fighting for the ould fag. I'll go bail, 
now, he is nothing but a veteran surgeon, and phys- 
ivs horses. Sorra knows I wouldn’t trust him to 
physie a clothes-horse. He's swallowed a whole 
medical dietionary, and got the words down wrong 
end foremost. And just because I’ve got three bul- 
lets in my arms and legs. Shure I could carry a 
cart-lead of bullets—I don’t feel them. And didn’t 
I hear Captain Matchlock say that onst in the 
oulden time a man had both his legs cut off in a 
scrimmage and fought it out on his stumps, like a 
rael old Irish gentleman as he was? And his nanie 
was ©O’Widdrington, a relation of my own by my 
mother’s side, Hilloa! here’s a pair of shoulder- 
straps coming down the street. By the powers, it’s 
Captain Matchlock! Ah! isn’t he the darling! 
He ought to have been born an Irishman, he takes 
to a shindy so asy.” 

The officer in question—a tall, dark-complexioned, 
handsome fellow-—approached. As he drew near to 
Pat he was surprised to see the latter throw his cap 
into the air and dance an impromptu hornpipe. 

‘Long life to ye, Captain!” shouted the Irish- 
man; “and how’s the old Hundred and Forty-sev- 
enth? and when did you leave the Army of the 
Potomac? And how’s Teddy Murphy, and Jem- 
my Molloy, and the old Billy Goat, and all the 
other boys? And sure ain't I glad to see you stand- 
ing on your own pins, and not a scratch on your 
handsome face, my darlint, after that little scrim- 
mage!” ‘The little scrimmage referred to the bat- 
tle-of Gettysburg. 

The officer, who seemed to be quite as much 
pleased as Pat at meeting an old soldier of his reg- 
iment, shook hands with the private, and exclaim- 
ed: 

“Why, Pat! from what part of the world did 
you spring ?” 

‘*Quld Lreland!” answered Pat: “ first flower of 
the earth and first gem of the say!” 

‘* But how did you leave your regiment? You 
haven’t deserted, I hope?” 

‘< Deserted !” indignantly exclaimed Pat. “ No, 
they discharged me.” 

“For what?” asked the Captain. 

“For getting two bullets in my leg and one in 
my arm,” said Pat, sorrowfully. 

“‘They don’t seem to trouble you much,” said 
the Captain, laughing. 

“Trouble!” returned the dejected Pat; “my 
heart’s just broke with them.” 

‘‘ Why don’t you get medical advice?” 

‘¢T’'m just full of that same. The last surgeon I 
consulted wouldn’t give me a certificate.” 

‘* What did he say?” asked the Captain. 

“Oh,” replied Pat, * he said a power of nonsense, 
and told me I had deranged ducks in my cistern !” 

‘‘ Nonsense!” said the Captain. 

“Thrue for you, Sir,” replied the indignant Pat; 
“that’s just what it was—the ignorant haythen! 
But, Captain, I want you todo me a favor.” 


“What is it?” said the Captain. ‘‘If I can help~ 


you, you have only to show me the way. I’ve not 
forgotten that but for you I should have been left 
upon the field of Antietam.” 

“Ah!” said Pat, “that was the pleasantest 
scrimmage I ever got into; and, on my conscience, 
that butternut gentleman from Arkansas was the 
dirtiest chivelry of the whole lot. Do you mind 
that old piece of a scythe he was laying about with? 
I've kept it ever since, and, by the piper that played 
before Moses, I'm going to leave it to be handed 
down to my ancestors !” 

‘“‘ Yes,” said the Captain. ‘I believe I should 
have become intimately acquainted with that inter- 
esting weapon if it had not been for your gallantry, 
But you haven’t told me what I can do for you.” 

“ Why then, Captain, darlint!” said Pat, ‘‘ you 
are going back to the Potomac?” a) 

Certainly, Pat,” replied the Captain. ‘The 
chauces are that the army will advance.” 





“Then,” said Pat, ‘I want you to take mw along 
with you.’’ 

‘Why, Pat, how can I take you?” said the Cap- 
tain. ‘* ou know they won’t allow civilians in 
the-camp.” ; 

‘Tear and ages!” cried Pat, with a howl, “I'm 
not a civilian, There’s nothing civil about me! 
You know they allow you a servant; they'll see the 
buttons, and@ask no questions.” 

“I might smuggle you in in that way, to be 
sure,” said the Captain. ' 

‘‘Of course you might,” returned Pat ; ‘and 
when it comes to the shindy—” 

 tephentce but went through an express-- 
ive bit of pantomime with the cudgel, commencing 
with the sabre exercise, followed up’ with taking 
accurate aim at a visionary general officer in a gray 
coat, and ending by pulling an imagi xy trigger 
on the leveled shillalah. 

“Very well,” said the Captain, much amused at 
Pat’s en.husiasm. “Since you have set your heart 
upon camp life I’ll see what can be done for you.” 

“ Hurrah !” exclaimed Pat, jumping up, and then 
executing a violent and rapid ‘pas seul” on the 
sidewalk. ‘‘ Hurrah! I'm grafted into the army of 
the Potomac. Perhaps I'll get to be a general. 
Won’t it read beautiful in the dispatches. On the 
14th General Patrick Mahoney made a severe di- 

varsion, all alone by himself, into the ranks of the 
enemy, and returned with the loss of one killed and 
seventeen wounded. Won't I get into the news- 
papers! Perhaps I'll be lucky enough to lose a leg, 
and they'll send me toCongress. Whew! Long 
life to the Mahoneys!” Here Pat executed another 
violent fragment of an Irish jig. 

“Now, Pat,” said the Captain, as soon as the 
volatile Irishman had become a little subdned, 
‘‘ there is something you can do for me—that is, if 
I can rely on your di y 

“Of course you can,” eagerly exclaimed Pat. 
‘*T don’t know what it is, but you can rely on it.” 

“Very well,” said the Captain. “I want you 
to deliver a note to a young lady.” 

“T'll give you a stamp,” said Pat, ‘‘and you can 
send it through the post-office.” 

‘““Why, you stupid fellow,” said the Captain, 
“vou must deliver it secretly.” 

‘* Well,” rejoined Pat, ‘‘ they won’t break it open 
in the post-office without there’s money in it; sure 
it’s safe enough.” 

**No, no,” said the Captain, impatiently. ‘‘I 
want it delivered in such a manner that her uncle 
and aunt won't know any thing about it.” 

‘*Of course,” said Pat, confidently; ‘I don’t 
know her uncle and aunt, and I'll give it to her safe 
enough.” 

“You must be careful,” said the Captain, “ and 
be sure you make no blunders.” 

**Oh, I'll be careful, sure. Where does she live, 
the darlint 2” 

‘*Turn round,” said the Captain. ‘“ Now do you 
see that large white house facing the end of this 
street on the top of the hill ?” 

**Maurder! Captain ; I can’t go there,” said Pat. 

“Why? What's the reason?” asked the Cap- 
tain, anxiously. 

** I’ve been there before,” said Pat. 

“Well,” said the Captain, impatiently, ‘' that’s 
no reason you shouldn’t go there again, is it ?” 

‘Isn't it, though!” replied Pat, shaking his head. 
‘* Perhaps you never had a kettle of boiling water 
emptied over your head, and a part of it into your 
shoes ?” 





**No, I certainly never did,” said the Captain, 
laughing. ‘ 

** Well, I have,” growled Pat, ‘‘ and the sensa- 
tion is mighty disagreeable. I went there to see a 
wild Irish girl who is the cook there, and the old 
woman, old Mrs, Safeguard, that’s her name, she 
baptized me.” 

“* Well,” said the Captain, still laughing, ‘ she 
didn’t approve.of your flame, perhaps.” 

‘* No,” returned Pat, with a grin; ‘‘ but she in- 
troduced me to something quite as hot ; the boiling 
water. And the old gentleman, he’s a nice old cur- 
mudgeon ; he called me a ‘ thayving of 
a soldier,’ and said [ ought to be sent to the alms- 
house.” . is 

‘*That didn’t suit your views, I presume,” said 
the Captain. 

‘*Faix! I don’t know,” replied Pat. ‘‘ Perhaps 
I was thinking of the arms-house when I went to 
see Biddic.” 

“It’s unfortunate,” said the Captain, ‘that vou 
are known there; but you must make an effort. 
Can’t you disguise yourself?” 

‘“*T can do that same,” said Pat, in the most con- 
fident manner. I'll get some of my old mother’s 
petticoats and transform myself into a Judy.” 

‘* That might do,” said the Captain, highly amused 
at the idea of such a transformation, ‘‘ if you think 
you could manage it without fear of diseovery.” 

‘* Of course I can," said the elated Pat, ‘* Don’t 
you remember when the boys used to dance on 
the barn door we borrowed at Culpepper, and I was 
always the old woman with the petticoat and the 
hoops I got off of a flour barrel? Just. you wait 
till you see me with a real illegant hoop on, and a 
little dudeen in my mouth, and you'll take your’ 
davy I’m my own grandmother.” ; 

‘Very well, Pat,” said the Captain, ‘I must 
trust to you. Do the best youcan. You'll find me 
at the K-— Hotel, after you have got through your 
mission, which, I hope, you will carry out without 
going through boiling water a second time.” 

** Never fear for me, Captain,” said Pat, rushing 
off. As he disappeared down the stre®t the passers- 
by were electrified with an occasional line from the 

descriptive ballad of Bryan O’Lynn. 

The Captain looked after him as he disa 
and then took his way to the hotel. On his way 
he reflected upon “the situation.” His sole re- 
sources were the pay of a Captain in the army, rude 

health, indomitable will, and a buoyant and elastic 
disposition. He wasn that lar abn con-7 
dition of miud always the of a fall. 
His was of unfathomable , into the called 





love. At the foot of the preeipice over which he 


had thrown himself he bad seen 8 pair of blue eyes, 





lovingly gazing upward through a maze. of golden 
hair, and the last object given to his view when he 
completely lost his senses was a pair of white arms 


that beckoned him to approach. Brave as he was. 


he surrendered without a struggle, and having 
reached the feet of the siren, he found to his dismay 
that an obstinate abatis of dog-wood, in thé shape 
of a miserly uncle, and wormwood, in the guise of 
a still more covetous aunt, completely barred the 
entrance to the Temple of Hymen. 

Captain Matchlock knew that his brief leave of 
absence would soon’ be over. He had tried in vain 


resorted to to create a breach in the faith and con- 
stancy so perseveringly shown by the lovers. The 
Captain was at his wit’send, He had almost made 
up his mind to call for volunteers, storm and carry 
the place at the point of the bayonet, when Pat un- 
expectedly turned up and suggested a transforma- 
tion unknown to Ovid—Mercury in petticoats! 

“T wish,” soliloquized the Captain, ‘'I had a bet- 
ter fortune to offer her than a Captain’s pay, and-a 
ticket in a lottery of bullets; but her guardians use 
her so unkindly that I believe any change, even the 
rude life of the camp, would be welcome to her. I 
have offered to take her away, by force if necessary. 
I have told her my mother would receive her , and 
when this war is over, and that will soon be, we 
would be married. I hope Pat will not fail. I 
must see lier, or hear from her at once.” 

“ Here’s the Times and Journal, morning edition 
—great news from the Army of the Potomac!” 
shouted a ragged urchin, with a bundle of papers 
under his arm, who now came tearing up the street 
in full cry. 

“Here, boy!” exclaimed the Captain. 

“Yes, Sir,” said the boy, coming to a stop, and 


{ standing on one foot. ‘* Here they are, Sir ; morn- 


ing papers—great fight! Capture of Richmond—all 
the particulars.” 

‘*Never mind about the capture of Richmond,” 
said the Captain ; ‘‘ that’s been captured by the news- 
papers so often that the army don’t take much in- 


terest in it. Let me see,” he continue, looking 
over the hic colunm, while the little urchin 
rushed on, startling the whole street with the news 


that Richmond had fallen once more ; ‘‘ let me see,” 
said the Captain. ‘‘Hum!—' Frightful murder !’— 
‘Grand Cavalry Skirmish!’ Felicitous’ juxtaposi- 
tion that; gross mismanagement of the War De- 

of course; this correspondent was origin- 
ally intended for of War. Here we have 


the. Potomac!’ ‘No probability of an Advance!” 

; gratifying in the originality of 
that statement. Ha! what's this—‘ List of drafted 
men in the city of K——-.’ Tobe sure; I had for- 
gotten the draft took place yesterday—no commuta- 
tion this time; must serve. Some of these reluct- 
ant patriots had small appetite for their breakfast 
this morning, I’m afraid. ‘ List of drafted men— 
Ben Cassedy, Fish Henry, Thomas Evans, Peter 
Safeguard!’ Huzza! L[havehimnow. I'll buy 
my wife. Why, this fellow must be in the last 
agonies cf fear. He knows it’s next to impossible 
to get a substitute. Mr. Peter Safeguard, in abont 
one hour, I shall do myself the honor of calling upon 
you.” So saying, the Captain entered the hotel, 
which he had reached at the close of his cursory 
glance at the paper: Leaving him actively pre- 
paring to beat up the enemy’s quarters, the reader 
may take the liberty of inspecting for himself the 
garrison of the white house on the top of the hill, 
now commanded by Mrs. Peter Safeguard, vice Pe- 
ter, retired for gross incapacity. 

Peter Safeguard was a small pattern, about five 
feet four inches in height, quite gray, thoroughly 
henpecked and subdued, and with one trait of indi- 
viduality that perhaps saved him from sinking into 
hopeless imbecility under the sharp discipline of his 
wife’s tongue. This salient point, which redeems 
Peter from being considered only generically in this 
sketch, was his grasping and covetous disposition. 
It was the only point upon which he contended 
with his wife. He had a horror of fashion, because 
it was expensive; and if the climate had permitted, 
in his cordial dislike of tailors and dress-makers, 
and their attendant horrors in the shape of bills, 
would have advocated the original fig-leaf costume 
as being strikingly appropriate, and, above all, 
economical. He was, for his sins, just forty-four 
years and eleven months old at the time when Des- 
tiny, as if with instinctive malice, had caused his 
name to come up in the wheel, and compelled Peter 
Safeguard to appear in the lists as a most unwilling 
champion in the cause of freedom. 

Mrs. Safeguard was a little, thin, 
woman, considerably older than her vob e coe 





daughter in so patronizing a manner to their mu- 
tual friends that the latter would have cheerfully 
consented to the introduction of the Oriental cus- 
tom of burning widows on the tomb of their defunct 
husbands. 


This estimable lady is now seated in the drawing. 
room of her own house; and seated with her, in a 
very despondent mood, the fair heroine of the 
is compelled to listen to the advice, a thousand times 
administered, to receive the attentions of an old 
clodhopper whose only attractions ‘consisted of 
bonds, mortgages, and other evidences of the great 
social evil, money. . 

‘It is.no use for you to talk, Mary,” said Mrs, 
Safeguard, “‘Mr. Walworth is in every respect an 
eligible parti, I am determined you shall marry 
him, and your uncle is determined you shall marry 
him; so you might as well make up your mind to 
submit.” 

“IT think my uncle has very little voice in the 
matter,” said Mary. 

“Indeed he has,” replied the irascible Mrs, Pe- 
ter; ‘‘and if he presumed not to have a voice in the 
matter I’d-very soon teach him that he had. His 
voice is mine, and whatever / am determined on he 
is determined on, and very determined too, or I'd 
know the-reason why.” 

‘‘ But, aunt,” said Mary, “ you know4l have giv- 
en my promise to Captain Matchlock, and if you 
could only be induced to approve the engagement—” 

‘*Engagement! , You talk like a child; there is 
no engagement, and never shall be. A soldier, in- 
deed! I believe in the old saw, ‘Marry a soldier 
and carry his wallet.’ Besides, we have both set 
our hearts on your marrying Mr. Walworth.” 

‘Why, aunt,” said Mary, ‘he is seventy years 
old if he is a day!” ‘ ar 

“Well,” said Mrs. Peter, ‘‘that don’t hurt him. 
If he is seventy years old he has twice seventy 
thousand dollars.” 

* And that,” rejoined Mary, ‘‘I suppose you con- 
sider equivalent to twice seventy thousand virtues.” 

‘* Nonsense, child,” said Mrs. Peter, impatiently. 
‘* Since you went to that fashionable boarding-school 
your head is full of rubbish and romance. The 
Prince of Orange once went down on one knee and 
tied up my shoe, when it had become unlaced at 
the court-ball. If it had been you, your head would 
have been completely turned. It didn’t spoil me, 
though. And when the Baron de Vandercleuzin, a 
delightful man, with weak eyes and light hair, 
with a great mustache, offered me his hand 
and heart I sent him about his business. I found 
out his income was just six hundred dollars, not 
enough to pay my shoemaker’s bill. I married Pe- 
ter, a steady man, and a man of property ; and look 
at the consequences: He is a model of a husband, 
never quarrels, and we have every thing to make 
us comfortable, Depend upon it, there is nothing 
like money and the comforts it will bring.” 

‘*T would rather live on a crust for the remain- 
der of my days,” said Mary, “than marry a man I 
did not love.” 

‘“* Stuff and nonsense !” rejoined Mrs. Peter, in the 
most positive manner. “ ‘Love in a cottage.’ Bah! 
love in a pig-sty ; and who’is this Captain Match- 
lock? Nobody knows any thing about him.” 

‘* He is a brave soldier, aunt,” retorted Mary, 
indignantly—‘‘a brave soldier, who has fought for 
his country—a title that every man who loves his 
native land should be proud of.” 

Mrs. Peter was about to reply to this indignant 
burst on the part of her niece, with some reflections 
upon the patriotism that was bought with money, 
when she was interrupted by the opening of the 
door and the appearance of the immortal Peter, who 
came in with a newspaper in his hand, and who pro- 
ceeded to walk up and down the drawing-room in 
a@ manner so nervous and agitated that it excited 
the wrath of his amiable wife. 

“Mr. Safeguard,” said she, ‘‘ will you have the 
kindness to explain what you mean by bursting 
into my presence like a mad bull, and bouncing 
about like a polar bear in a cage ?” 

“Matter!” exclaimed Peter, who was so com- 
pletely taken up with his own troubles that he could 
not see the signs of the coming storm—‘‘ matter 
enough, I should think. Have you read the morn- 
ing papers, Mrs. S. ?” 

“Yes,” answered Mrs, Safeguard, in her most 
sarcastic manner, “I have read the morning pa- 
pers; but I don’t think it incumbent upon myself 
in consequence to behave like a lunatic, though the 
—_— are aggravating enough to worry 
a saint.” 

‘‘ That’s it,” retorted Peter, with as near an ap- 
proach to a sneer as his inexpressive countenance 
was capable of; ‘‘ you have read the papers, and 
don’t know the news.” 

‘*T should like to know,” said the acidulous Mrs. 
Peter, Pir sensible woman who does know the 
news after reading the morning paper, especiall 
when she has read the largest portion of it the day 
previous.” 

“T have seen more than I want to see, at any 
rate,” growled Peter. 

‘‘Mr. Safeguard,” said his wife, with her most 
determined look, ‘do you intend to explain your- 
self, or shall I have to use force ?” 

“The draft,” said Peter: “now do you under- 
stand ?” 

“The draft,” said Mrs. Peter; ‘‘what draft? 
Do = to say you have got the rheumatism 

‘*The rheumatism be—blowed!” said Peter, 
checking himself on the utterance of an oath and 


“Prevent it!” xetorted his wife, ’ 
‘why didn’t you get 
and see that your name off the 

“ You had better 
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Peter, “ why I didn’t reduce myself to sixteen years 
of age, or become suddenly deaf and dumb.” 

“ Peter,” said Mrs. Safeguard, whose wrath had 
changed to contempt, *‘you are a fool ww 

“Thank you, my love,” said the gratified Peter. 
‘‘ Unfortunately the Government don't reject indi- 
viduals of the intellectual status that you have es- 
tablished for me.” og 

Mrs. Safeguard, wringing her hands 4 la Julia, 
exclaimed, like that unfortunate heroine in the 
Hunchback, ‘‘ What's to be done?” 

Peter, misinterpreting the soliloquy for a call 
upon him for an opinion, proceeded to express it: 

‘‘ Well,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ there are two horns to 
the dilemma: one is to shoulder a musket; and the 
other is to pay a thousand dollars, or more, for a 
substitute.” 

“The ast is not to be thought of,” said Mrs. Safe- 
guard, reflectively. 

And the first won’t bear thinking of,” added 
Peter, with a shiver. 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Peter, 
coward !” 

‘“‘The fact of my marrying you proves the con- 
trary, my dear,” said Peter, complacently. ’ 

“That’s right !” retorted Mrs. Peter, ‘* abuse your 
wife! But I advise you,” she said, with sudden 

ferocity, ‘to save all your wrath for the enemy. 

You'll need it before you get through !” 


impatiently, ‘‘ you are a 


At this moment, and before Peter | find a 
fitting retort to this last unexpected a 
knock was heard at the door. ‘‘ Come.in!”, said 


Mrs. Peter, thinking it was one of the servants. _, 
To her order the door quietly ; , and there 
in_a calico 


was ornamented with the most outrageous pattern 
of a straw-bonnet, dating back seemingly to the 
fabulous ages; a green veil almost 
face—what was seen of it indicated a red, goal 
Irish countenance; while her voiee, in its unmis- 
takable brogue, her race... This over- 
grown oddity stood at the door and courtesied sev- 
eral times, until Mrs, Safeguard, irritated at the 
sight, cried out: . " 

‘What do you want here, old woman?” 

“ Sure, ma’am, I’m in a dale of ° 
a voice so deep and hoarse that it ia to the 
pugnance already felt by. Mts. Safeguard at 
presence. ; 

‘‘ What’s that to me?” she efied.. “Say what 
you want, and get about your business!” . * 

“Yes, ma’um,” said Pat—for it was he. “As 
you say, it’s hard times for the poor widders; and 
my boy, the only one living out of seventeen, has 
been grafic ‘ into the army.” 4 , ' 

“« Serves him right!” ejaculated Mrs. Peter, who 
hated the Irish. ‘* What business had he to come 
to this country?” ; 

‘Sure, ma’am, he didn’t come here at all. He 
was born here, ma’am.”—Here Pat, by some in- 
genious twisting around, contrived to show Mary 
the corner of a letter, by ‘‘ poking it at her” slyly, 
as he termed it, from underneath the shawl. Mary, 
whose perception® had been sharpened under the 
surveillance to which she had been subjected, saw 
in this old woman an emissary of her lover, and by 
an almost imperceptible nod gave Pat to under- 
stand that she comprehended the plot. 

‘Sure, ma’am,” said Pat, addressing himself to 
Mrs. Safeguard, ‘‘it wasn’t the poor boy’s fault 
that he was born here,” ; 

‘Yes, it was,” retorted Mrs. Peter. ‘‘He had 
no business to be born here. He’s as big a fool as 
Peter here, who has gone and got himself drafted. 
But what do you want here?” 


ths 


re 


Pat, disregarding the question, gazed admiring- 
ly at Peter and exclaimed, ‘So they've grafted you 
into the army, Sir?” 

“Yes, they have,” said Peter, desponding as he 
thought of it. “The army is in luck.” 

‘* Of coorse,” said Pat, ‘‘ you are going to shoul-. 
der a musket and have.a hand in the scrimmage?” 

“Well,” replied Peter, reflectively, “‘I think, 
considering the imperfect knowledge I have of that 
weapon, I should rather prefer some other hero 
shouldering it for me.” ; 

‘‘Do you want asubstitute ?” asked Pat, eagerly. 

‘* Well, yes,” replied Peter, “if I could get a 
second-hand one cheap.” 

‘*T know where you can get one, Sir,”’ said Pat. 

‘“ Where?” said Peter. oth 

‘* Here,” said Pat, striking himself on the chest. 
“I’m your man. I'll go cheap, just for the fun of 
the thing.” 

‘*You!” said Peter, looking contemptuously upon 
the blundering Irishman. ‘“ Do you think the Gov- 
ernment will accept an old woman in my place?” 

‘*An old woman!” retorted Pat. ‘ Begorra!” 
he muttered to himself, “‘I quite forgot I was my 
own grandmother. Faix, Sir,” he said, ‘‘I don’t 
know why one old woman isn’t as good as another 
old woman.” A 

Here Mrs. Safeguard, who allowed no one to 
ubuse her husband but herself, immediately struck 
in, most defiantly: 

‘How dare you,” she cried, ‘‘call my husband 
an old woman, you impudent old wretch? It’s my 
opinion you are intoxicated !” 

‘ Sure,” said Pat, ‘*I’m fasting from all but sin 
this blessed moment ; and you ouglit to be ashamed 
of yourself to insult a poor lone widder, without a 
chick or a child in the wide world—not one out of 
seventeen, barring my poor boy Jemmy, and they’ve 
grefied him into the army. Sure they’ve broke my 
heart entirely, so they have, oh! oh!” Here Pat 
began to sob v‘olently. ‘I’ve got the draft some- 
where. I feel bad. Oh! somebody give me a 
glass of water. Oh dear! oh dear!” 

Peter, who was the soul of liberality when it 

m» to a glass of water, told Mary to bring it, and, 

ith Mrs. Sefg srd’s assistance, supported Pat into 


schair, MV .. uard, in terror lest the old wretch, 
as she 4 “va tamed Pat, should have a fit. 
Mary retm. < » < moment, bringing a glass of 
water. As she aeld it out to Pat that ingenious 





geudeman contrived, with two simultaneous move- 


ments, to tread heavily upon Peter's foot, and to 
give Mrs. Safeguard an unpleasant dig in the stom- 
ach with his elbow, While Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
were writhing under thee inflictions Pat contrived 
to slip the letter into Mary’s hand, xho, on receiv- 
ing it, turned her back and walked to the win. 
dow 


‘Oh, I feel so much better now,” said Pat; “I 
feel so much relayved, Every time I hear of any 
body being grafted it gives me a pain in my waist.” 

Mrs, Peter, who had been dancing around in the 
extremity of pain, recovered her breath at last suf- 
ficiently to order Peter to turn the old woman out 
of doors. ” 


‘I'd like to see hint try it,” said Pat; “I'd give 


” 
7 


* Ay coorse I do,” said Pat, composedly.. 
my Jemmy. sleeping out on the cold ground, and 
you living here in luxury, you ungrateful old wo- 
man?” 


“ Peter,” said his, wi 
an on «ai 





Y P 
to intimidate L 
but as he put out his hand to take her by the 
der he was horrified at seeing a huge 
mysteriously from the folds of the 


‘Mrs, Peter did not hear this refusal to obey her 
commands, She had suddenly become aware that 











her niece, with her back turned to her, was reading 
a letter: Sagroeching her cautiously, she caught 
ie. paper from her hands, and in a moment made’ 

f d with the contents. 
“Very. , indeed, you minx,” she cried. 
A med m that wretch of an officer. But 


his 





T'll frustrate .. As for you, you impudent 

old woman, I'll teach you what you may expect if 
you ev at your foot in this house again.” 

Pw: ht up @ highly polished brass 

. oF at at the parlor fire- 

and th : at with it, ordered him to 

¢ would turn him over to the 

‘The police!” exclaimed Pat, “I'd like to catch 

one of the villains putting their hands on to a lene 


SSEEREES 
L rT 


Peter, 
at the was unable to speak 
@ moment. 
exclaimed 


recovering from his stupor, 
: 


“Who are you, you rascal ?” 
‘§Who am I?” returned Pat, “why, don’t 
i haythen? I 


a 


you 


A to know, just 
as a matter of curiosity, what the d—1 brought you 
here?” -_ 

“It wasn’t that gentleman at all,” replied Pat, 
“‘T just came by myself.” 

‘** And,” continued Peter, “‘you had the impu- 
dence to bring a letter clandestinely to my niece.” 

‘*Sorra a bit,” returned Pat, “ I brought it in my 

2.” 

“‘ Who was it from ?” said Peter. 

“From the géntleman who wrote it, sure,” an- 
swered Pat. 

“Now, mark me, my fine fellow,” continued 
Peter, ‘you have laid liable to severe 
punishment. You have entered my house surrep- 
titiously.” 

‘*No, I never,” replied Pat; “I entered through 
the door.” 4 


“ And,” continued Mr. Safeguard, ‘‘ you are try- 
ing to escape the consequences of your misdeeds by 
an affected simplicity; now it’s my_opinion you 
aré more knave than fool.” 

‘*Begorra,” retorted Pat, “and that’s more than 
I can say of you.” 

“Now, Sir,” said Peter, ‘ you will 
name of your employer or take the consequences. 

‘* Tf it’s all the same to you,” said the imperturb- 
able Pat, “I'd rather take a glass of whisky and 
water.” ; 

At this moment the door opened and Mrs. Safe- 
guard appeared, followed by Captain Matchlock. 

“There, Sir,” said the old lady, with a double- 
distilled acidulous expression, “ there’s Mr. Safe- 
guard, since you insist upon seeing him ; but if you 
have any business with him, you'll find that Ais 
business is my business.” - 

“Tm afraid you'll have to make an exception in 


give me the 


this case, my dear Madam,” said Captain Match- 
lock, “‘ unless you feel disposed to join the army.” 

‘* Sir, if your business is to insult me,” retorted 
Mrs. Peter, ‘‘ I am inclined to think I shall have to 
make an exception, although my husband does seem 
to be indifferent in the matter.” 

“You are Mr. Safeguard, then?” said the Cap- 
tain, turning to the stupefied Peter. 

‘The same, Sir, at your service,” replied Peter. 

‘* Peter Safeguard,” continued the Captain. 

“T believe I am indebted to my godfathers for 
that patroaymic, a sequerice of a long list of Peters ; 
but, I assure you, I had no choice in the matter,” 
returned Mr. Safeguard. . 

“Then I have the pleasure of informing you that 
you have been drafted into the One Hundred and 
Forty-seventh Michigan.” 

‘* Sir,” rejoined Peter, “the fact of my having 
been drafted was made disagreeably public in this 
morning’s “sg 
Very well, Sir,” added the Captain, “ you will 
report yourself for examination within fourteen days 
from to-day, and I hope I shall soon have the grati- 
fication of showing you the face of the enemy.” 

_ “TI assure you, Captain, that I should infinitely 
prefer seeing the back of the enemy in fuli flight,” 
said Peter. 

‘*That,” returned the Captain, ‘‘ will depend, in 
@ measure, upon your own valor.” 

“ ” said the despondent Peter, “I think 
the chances of my witnessing that gratifying spec- 


d ” broke in his wife, ‘If I were 
you I would not ‘my cowardice toa stranger.” 


ps you wouldn't 
mind going in my place. Government would 
“certainly be a gainer, for I don’t think there's a 
rebel regiment would stand before you for a mo- 
ment.” , 

“ By jabers,” interposed Pat, ‘‘ she'd be equal to 
a whole battery of Parrott uns!” 

**You can procure a substitute,” suggested the 
Captain, ‘‘for.a thousand dollars, or about that 
sum.” 


“I'm much obliged to you for the information,” 
returned Peter; ‘‘but I really don’t feel able to 
present the Government with tLat trifling amount 
of money. Now, Captain, you have seen a good 
deal of the service. Look at me: do you think I 
could be of any use ?” 

“Devil a bit!” exclaimed Pat. ‘Enlist the old 

* 


woman.” 

“Do you think,” persisted Peter, ‘‘the Govern- 
ment could get any thing out of me, physically ?” 

® 1 am afraid the Government will try the experi- 
nient,” replied the Captain. 

* ” said Peter, imploringly, “find me a way 
out of this scrape, and I will be eternally indebted 
to ” 

That's two days longer than I'd let any man be 
‘indebted to me,” said Pat, with a knowing shake of 
his head, 


“TI see no for you,” said the Captain. 
“You must either go or pay the price of a substi- 
” 


* Under some circumstances,” said Peter, reflect- 
ively, ‘‘I think I could make great sacrifices for 
my country; but, unfortunately, those circumstan- 
ces are not likely to arise.” 

- “Go in, old gagtioman,” sajd Pat, with an en- 
couraging smile. “‘‘ After the first battle you won't 
mind it.” 


“T have no doubt,” said Peter, “that your pre- 
verified ; but, unfortu- 


Pat, with the triumphant air of a man who had 
surmounted an apparently inextricable 


Yon object to joining the ranks, Wen?” asked 


“Most ,” replied Peter. 

** And you equally object to paying a thousand 
dollars?” continued the 

“No,” said Peter, reflectively, ‘‘ I don’t so much 
object to paying as I do to parting with the money.” 

“ Well,” said the Captain, ‘as I don’t think you'd 
reflect much credit on the service, I'll furnish you 
with a substitute free of expense.” 

‘“* My dear Sir,” said Peter, seizing the Captain 
by both hands and shaking them in a fervor of 


” 


“On one ” added the Captain. 
“Oh!” said Peter, with a sudden elongation of 
and dropping the Captain’s hands. 


his countenance, 
“TI love your niece, and I have every reason to 
believe that she loves me,” continued the Captain. 
“With regard to the latter part of your asser- 
tion,” exclaimed Mrs. Safeguard, with great asper- 
ity, “ I car inform you, Sir, that you are very much 
mistaken.” . 


‘Indeed he is not, aunt!” exclaimed a voice, 
gently but decidedly; ‘and I think my opinion on 
that subject is worthy of some consideration.” 

This opinion ting so strongly with her 
aunt’s was uttered by Mary, Who now advanced and 
took the hand of the Captain. 

“ Now,” said the Captain, holding Mary by the 
hand, “give your consent to our marriage and I 
will furnish the substitute. If you donot, I think 
we shal! have to manage to do without it.” 

Peter, whose dread of the army, together with 
his love of money, combined to excite a rebellion 
against his better half, reflected a moment, and 
then, turning to the Captain, exclaimed : 

“It’s a bargain. Get me out of the scrape, and 
she is yours.” 

“T say,” exclaimed the angry Mrs. Peter, “‘he 
sha'n’t have her!” 

“Dry up, old woman,” interposed Pat, “or 
we'll have you grafted into the army.” SF 

“You have my uncle’s consent, Charles,” said 
Mary, “and it is quite needless to say you have 
= Safeguard looked from one to the other with 
amazement. 

‘Then I suppose,” she said. sarcastically, ‘* vou 





have all made up your mind tbat i am nobody.” 


“ Not a soul,” said the irrepressible Pat. “ You're 
neither use nor ornament. You and the old super- 
numerary can go on to the retired list until his turn 
comes round again.” And then he added, “‘ For he 
ie’ poor crathur entirely,” nodding to Peter, ‘| 
hope that it won't be him, but Patrick Mahoney 
—long life to him !—that will be grafted into the 
army.” 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue following communications are :—“* Twenty 
— » “ — Pudding for Three.” “A Caseof 
-pain. a tale-er.” 
Wedding wm. 3 R r, Will you take some 
Droutnep.—‘* Castor Oil and Catnip Tes.” “A Night 
y And eal “ Kicks, Slaps, and Thumps.” ‘Good 
v 








Tur Ori-gin or Evn. 


_ 


A tleman was about completing the sale of a horse 
which he was very anxious to dispose of, wien a little 
urchin appeared and innocently inquired, ‘* Grandpa, which 
horse you goif’ to sell—that cue you built q fire under 
ew o aes him draw? The bargain was at an 


Sees 


“You lenty of nice things, don’t you, Johnny? 
How TL ne did yon have at the pastry-cook’s yes- 
terday?" “Five; first a apenpe-cuts, then an almond- 
cake, then « currant-cake, then a sweet-cake, and then a 
stoma-cake!" 

* Well, Mr. Tree, if you're about to igrve I.ehall detain 
your trunk ;" exclaimed an incensed landlady to her lodg- 
er, who was slightly in arrears. 








s—a—song 
The clerk is still alive. 


tells of a youngster on ad- 
hiamaer act Gul en ethen bee on 
he should leave some for manners, replied, 
around the table, “‘ Well, I don’t eee any 
Manners heratoent it!" ~ 











eS Earnie & described ony ee 
stomach empty your pocket ditto sit down 
read a cookery-book.” 








A hen wetc ho . 
tn dh pte inteed thes 2 ance Gat eat 
after it wae turned, remarked : 


some in the measure before I drew your gallon.” 
— 








On the back of 
cards were little cubebs with wings, 


didn't 
his w 





a large-sized w! a of lock-jaws, 
several hydrophobias, and the doctor's 
Different sounds travel with difierent of 





ay dear,” said Mrs. Dogberry to Ler daughter, ‘you 
not hold your dress so very in the 
street.” Mag ew ig pny “how shall I 
ever show the beauty my flounced pantaiets, that 
have almost ruined my eyesight to manufacture? I'm 
sure I don't care if the beaux do look at me."* Mrs, Dog- 

spoke of ‘the sin of vanity and the beauty of deeo- 
** and walked off to her chamber. 


4 





** My dear,” said a gentleman to a young lady whom he 
= to marry, ‘‘do yon intend to make a fool of me!" 
bet oy” replied the lady, ‘* Nature has saved me the trou- 
ble. ° 





A crusty old bachelor says that Alam's wife was called 
Eve because when she appeared man's day of happiness 


was drawing to a close. 
BR eS OS 
A country “chap,” who recently visited the city for the 
firet time, gives his views of the Indies in this way: “* Some- 


where in every circumference of silk and velvet that = 
gles along there's allars a woman, I s‘ + buehow 
of the holler is filled in with meat, how raueh is gam- 
mon, the spectajor dun no. A feller marrys@ and 
finds, when it comes to the pres, Res Se has uuthin' in 
his arms but reg’lar anatomy. men is gay 
wot's to be said of the female that dresses for a bendred 
and forty weight, but hasn't reely as much fat on her as 
would rrease a griddle ?—all the aparient cone 
sisting of cotton and whalebone.” 

- 

Dr. Parr was not very delicate in the choice of his ox- 
pressions, when heated by ai or contradiction. He 
once called a clergyman a | indeed, was little 
better. The clergyman said he complain of this 
usage to the bishop. * Do,"-eaid the doctor, “and my 
lord bishop will confirm yon.” 





i Eo 
EPIGRAM ON A DRUNKEN SMITH. 


“I heard that Smug the smith, for ale and spice, 
Sold all his tools, and yet he kept his vice.” 


It being reported that Lady Caroline Lamb had, in a 
moment of passion, knocked down one of her pages with a 
stool, the poet Moore, to whom this story was told by Lord 
Strangford, observed, “ Oh, nothing is wore natural for a 
iterary lady than to double down = page.” “T would 
sther,” lordship, “advise Lady Caroline to 
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THE LOST FOUND.—{ Drawn sy A. R. Wavp.] 
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LOUISIANA. 


LovrstANA extends from the 29th to the 33d de- 
gree of north latitude, and lies between the 89th 
and 94th degrees of longitude west from Greenwich. 
Mean annual temperature varies from 73° to 64° 
Fahr. Area 41,255 square miles, of which, in 
1869, 2,707,108 acres were in improved farms, and 
6,591,468 in unimproved farms, together valued at 
$204,789,662; and the value of farming implements 
and machinery at the same period was $18,648,220, 

Surfice.—The Delta of the Mississippi occupies 
nearly one-fourth of the-surface of this State. It is 
entirely composed of alluvium, and its elevation is 
not more than ten feet above the surface of the Mis- 
sissippi River, and much of it is aniually inundated 
by the overflow of its waters. The Levee, an arti- 
ficial embankment, commences a short distance be- 
low Baton Rouge on the east side, and extends near- 
ly to the mouth of the Mississippi River; and on 
the west side it extends nearly the entire length of 
the course of the Mississippi in the State. The 
southwestern portion of the State consists of salt 
marsh near the Gulf shore; thence rising slightly 
inland, it forms extensive and fertile prairies. The 
region along the Mississippi River, and for 20 to 30 
miles west, is annually inundated, and is of exceed- 
ing fertility; and so also are the lands bordering 
the Red River. The northern central portion of 
the State is slightly elevated, and so also »a> 
ridge between the Red and Sabine rivers. The 
sissippi, with its numerous aflluents—Red, Washita, 
etc.—is the great channel of drainage; and in its 
lower course diverge from it the Atchafalaya, La 
Fourche, and Iberville, a.) of which strean.o enter 
the Gulf of Mexico. The only other rivers of note 
are the Pearl, from the State of Mississippi, which 
flows along a portion of the eastern border of Lou- 
isiana, and the Sabine, from Texas, which rans 
along about three-fourths of its western border. 
Several lakes octur, the most noted of which are 
Pontchartrain, Borne, Chemitaches, Calcasieu, etc. 
It has an entire sea-coast line of about 500 miles, 
which affords but few good harbors. 

The population of the State in 1860 was 708,002, 
of which 629 were whites, 18,647 free colored, 





Slaver. Cotton 
Panisava. | Whites. ee Aggre yy 
C * | latto. a 

Ascension... , 5i2| 11,484 
Avsumption 3 ’ 1,055) 15,379 
Avoyelies.. - 5 524) 13,167 
B. Rouge, E. 1,869 
B. Rouge, W § c 450) 
Bienville...) 5,* 500 
3 603 





Caleasieu .. 
Caldwell... 
Carroll .... 
Catahoula. . 
Claiborne... 
Concordia. . 
De Soto. ;.. 
Feliciana, FE. 

Do W. 
Franklin... 
Iberville... 
Jackson.... 
Jefferson... 
Lafayette.. 
Lafourche. . 
Livingston . 
Madison... 
Morehouse . 
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20,982 
Natchitocli's 306 5806 y 5,699) 36,87 
Orleans.... 
Onichita... 
Plaquemine 
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. Helena . 
t. James .. 
St. J. Bapt.. 
. Landry. 
st. Martin's 
St. Mary's . 
St. Tam’any, 8,158 2) 1,636 
Tensas..... 478 7 14,536 
Terre Bonne 





| 16,078'141,4938 
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10,889) 10,843 
Vermilion... 4,824) 14,405 
Woshington) 2.595 23 T7213, 4,708) 2,735 
Winn } Bist s102] 252) 6,876 2.993 

Total, .. (857,62: 7290, 103 /32,623 708,002 177,728 

















jhe great staple product of Louisiana is sugar, 
of which in 1860 it produced 221,726 hogsheads of 
1000 pounds each, and 13,439,772 gallons of molas- 
ses. ‘The grain crops of the same period consisted 
of: wheat, 82,208 bushels produced; rye, 36,065; 
Indian corn, 16,853,745 ; oa€s, 89,877; barley, 224; 
buckwheat, 160; rice, 6,331,257 pounds; and there 
were produced of pease and beans, 431,148 bushels ; 
Irish potatoes, 294,665; sweet-potatoes, 2,060,981 ; 
777,738 bales of ginned cotton of 400 pounds each ; 
tobacco, 39,940 pounds; wool, 290,847; hay, 52,721 
tons; and there were made at the same period, 
1,444,742 pounds of butter; cheese, 6154; and 
255,481 pounds of honey. Home-made manufac- 
tures were valued at $502,000, The live-stock in 
1860 consisted of, 78,703 horses; 91,762 asses and 
mules; 129,662 milch cows; 60,358 working oxen ; 
and other cattle, 326,855; sheep, 181,253; swine, 
634,525; valued, in the aggregate, at $24,546,940, 
Value of animals slaughtered, $2,095,530, 

Manufactures, ete.—There were, in 1860, 1744 es- 
tablistiments of industry, with a capital invested in 
reat and personal estate in the business of 87,151,172, 
The value of raw material consumed was valued at 
$6,758,486; hands employed, 7873 males and 916 
females, producing articles valued at $15,587,473. 
The internal improvements in 1860 consisted of 
several lines of railroads, the aggregate length of 
which amounted to 334 miles, and cost $12,020, 204 ; 
and there was canal and slack-water navigation 
amounting in the aggregate to 99 miles. 

éducation.—The free-school and seminary funds 
in 1860 amounted to $1,106,113. The superintend- 
ent of Public Education in 1860 says: “ Our system 
{is very defective im nearly every essential particu- 
lar, and before we can possibly realize the benefits 
which should flow from the large amounts annually 
expended for the purpose of carrying it out, it is ab- 
solutely necessary that the same be entirely remod- 
eled and placed upon a more practical foitndation.” 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


A Norruern teacher, who in the far South is now 
striving to teach.**the young idea how to shoot,” writes 
as follows? 

‘Our schools are three .. ea ——_ - about 
235 il any more t e rooms 
are full 1 Pan et sched tor the little ones of 
both sexes, with intermediate schools for the larger boys 
and girls. The previous training of these children must 
have been peculiar, and their ideas of order are very crude. 
One of my larger scholars totd me yesterday at recess that 
he thought he learned more at this school than he ever 
did before; that his old teacher did nothing but sit and 
chew tobacco and spit on the floor, adding that the teach- 
er was a ‘ lady.’ 

“I noticed seme of the little fellows chewing tobacco 
and spitting upon the floor. I objected to the latter proc- 
ess, but said nothing about the former. I was somewhat 
amused the next morning to notice that they had brought 
small spittoons.” 

‘Now, we do not think that last-mentioned idea so 
very “crude.” On the contrary, we are inclined to the 
opinion that thoee Southern children may be ‘* reckoned" 
as being one step in advance of a large class of 
cromapiiiw Yorke, in regard to the subject of—we 
may as well use the vernacular—spitting. We believe in 
the undisputed right of every man—and every woman, 
too, for that matter, “free and equal” right to all, is the 
popular doctrine nowadays—to spit upon his own parlor 
carpet as much as he pleases, provided his wife and chil- 
dren are also pleased. That is his own legal property, or 
is supposed to be, and he is entitled to ornament it accord- 
ing to his own taste. But this promiscuous spitting in 
public places is quite another matter, and becomes a seri- 
ous annoyance in our city cars. How often a man enters 
a car, and ** fires a salute” the very first thing, before he 
has taken two steps inside! Or, if it chance that he 
sits by an open window, it never occurs to him to use the 
street as a spittoon—oh no! it is too much trouble to turn 
his head, the floor is more convenient. This is not so 
much:to be wondered at when it is remembered how fre- 
quently it is necessary for some individuals to expectorate. 
We “timed” it the other day. About midway in the car 
was a—well—not to put too fine a point upon it—a man, 
dressed like a gentleman, earnestly engaged in conversa- 
tion. He carried on double business, however, and “ dis- 
charged” at pretty regular intervals of about thirty-three 
and a half seconds during a ride of nearly an hoar, to 
the great apparent disgust of a lady who sat opposite, and 
to the imminent danger of her dress. 

A stupid-looking individual sat in the corner of a car 
the other day, chewing his cud, and enjoying the scen- 
ery through an open window, . Every now and then, how- 
ever, he complaisantly turned his face within, and aimed 





his revolver apparently at the dress of a lady opposite. 
Presently he hit his mark. The lady looked immensely 
disgusted, and drew her drapery away as far as possible. 
Presently the man hit his mark again, though he was too 
absorbed to notice eitier success. It was too much! 
** Sir,” said the indignant lady, pointing emphatically to 
her soiled silk dress, **i'li thank you to spit out of the 
window 1" . 

Another incident of a similar nature came under our 
observation a week or two since, A lady was riding in the 
Eighth Avenue cars, accompanied by a little girl of some 
four years old, very tastefully dressed, as mothers like to 
dress their little pets. The seats being filled, the child 
stood near the door, apparently delighted with the motion 
of the car beneath her feet. The car stopped; a man came 
from the further end, but just as he reached the door he 
“discharged his farewell shot,” which lodged on the em- 
broidered frock of the little girl. You might have lighted 
a mutch at the lady's eyes as, with an appearance of ex- 
treme loathing, she wiped the filthy spot with her deli- 
cate handkerchief. 5 

If it were only the genuine article—the “ pure juice of 
the grape,” so to speak—that came out of a man's mouth, 
one would not mind so much if accidents did happen. 
But such filthy adulterations and mixtures. Ugh!—we 
won't linger on the subject, but beg some ingenious Yan- 
kee to invent a small, patent, pocket-spittoon, and put it 
into the market at once. 

Some lady, who doubtless has been ‘half-submerged in 
mud while attempting to cross Broadway amidst the 
thronging multitude of men and horses, suggests that our 
city authorities be requested to construct a causeway by 
which pedestrians, and especially ladies, may cross Broad- 
way without peril to life and limb. She furthermore in- 
quires, “Could not a light Suspension Bridge be thrown 
across Broadway from the terminus of the cars, at the 
Astor House, to the opposite corner, and thus enable pas- 
sengers to cross in safety that now almost impassable thor- 
oughfare ?” 

If such a plan were practicab's it would certainly add 
greatly to the comfort and safety of the community in gen- 
eral; as well as lighten the labors of the attentive police- 
men, who are always ready to give such aid as is possible 
to lidies in.crossing the street. 


At the New England dinner which is cnnually given in 
New York city in commemoration of the Pilgrim Fathers’ 
Day, the following toast was given: ** Woman—the strong 
staff and beautiful rod which sustained and comforted our 
forefathers during every step of the Pilgrims’ Progress.” 

Mr. Theodore Tilton being invited to respond to this, 
made some pithy allusions to the Pilgrim mothers, two or 
three ot which we quote for the henefit of our readers: 

“There was good Mistress Bradford; whore feet were 
not allowed of God to kiss Pl ath Rock, and who, like 
Moses, came only near enough to see but not to enter the 
promised land. She was washed overboard from the deek 
—and to this day the sea is her grave, and Cape Cod her 
monument. There, also, was Rose Standish—whose name 
is a perpetual June rance, to mellow and sweeten those 
December winds, And there, too, was Mrs. Winslow, 
whose name is even more than a fragrance; it is a taste; 
for, as the advertisements say, ‘ehildren cry for it;’ it is 
a soothing sirup. Then, after the first vessel, with these 
women, there came other vessels, withother women—lov- 
ing hearts drawn from the olden land by those silken 
threads which afterward harden into golden chains. For 
instance, Governor Bradford, a lonesome widower, went 
down to the sea-beach, and, facing the waves, tossed a 

} love-leiter over the wide ocean into the lap of Alice South- 
worth in old England, who caught it up, and read it, and 
said, ‘ Yes, I will go.* Andshewent! And it is said that 
the Governor, at his second wedding, married his first 
love. Which, according to the New Theology, furnishes 
the providential reason why the first Mrs. Bradford fell 
overboard 1” 

The orator stated'that such of the Pilgrim Fathers as 
found good wives had doubtless their full share of matri- 
monial thorns in .he flesh, For example, an early New 
England epitaph on a tombstone is in these words: 

**Obediah and Sarah Wilkenson—Their warfare is ac- 
complished.” And among the early statutes of Connecti- 
cut there was one which said: ‘* No Gospel minister shall 
unite people in marriage; the civil mzgistrates shall unite 
people in marriage; as they may do it with less scandal 
to the Church.” 

In closing, the following advice was given; whether it 
had the effect to shorten or to lengthen the feast, is not 
recorded : 

** The cottages of our forefathers had few pictures on the 
walls, but many families had a print of ‘King Charles's 





Twelve Good Rules,’ the eleventh of which was, ‘Make no 





parties, yet they do shrink from appearing in full dress at 
places which are open to the public—relates an incident 
with a moral. 

The lady referred to in the following story had some un- 
pleasant experiences in attempting to disregard the tacit 
understanding among her sex in regard to the unsuitable, 
ness of certain styles of apparel in public places. 
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The other day a respectably-dressed individual called 
at an undertaker’s in this city, and, nearly choked with 
sobs, and with a white handkerchief employed in wiping 
the tears from his eyes, informed the lady in attendance 
that his dear wife was dead, end that he desired the best 
coffin in the store. She showed him a number, and at 
length, when his grief had somewhat subsided, he selected 
one at the price of $25, which he directed to be sent to a 
certain number in Henry Street. He took out a well- 
filled pocket-book and handed the lady a $100 bill. Not 
suspecting that a man who was laboring under such & mis- 
fortune could be a rogue, she changed the bill, giving him 
$75, after which he departed. It was coon after discov- 
ered that the $100 bill was counterfeit, and that a coffin 
was not at present required at the house designated by the 
impostor. , 


An extraordinary marriage recently took place in Phila- 
delphia, the bridegroom being rather below middle stat- 
ure, and weighing only one hundred an& forty pounds, 
while the bride weighed five hundred and eighty-five 
pounds, 


The English language fairly deserves some such criti- 
cism as the Frenchman made, who, in attempting to study‘ 
our grammar, complained bitterly of the irregular verbs, 
For instance, said he: “*Ze verb togo. Did you ever see 
one such verb?” And with the utmost gravity he read 
from a sheet of paper: “I go, thou he clears 
out, we cut stick, ye or you make tracks, they absquatu- 
late. Mon Dieu! mon Diew! What disregular verbs you 
have in your English language!” - 


A French chemist has invented, for summer use, a fuel 
of this description: Ground charcoal, four parts; starch, 
one part; made into paste balls, which are dried. When 
kindled, they will burn without flame or smoke a long 
time with intense heat. A four-ounce cake will boil one 
gallon of water, it is said, 


A story with a good moral is never amiss, expecial- 
ly if every one practices upon the lesson inculcated: 

bed oy man who lived near a worthy deacon, occasion- 
ally at his house for a supply of milk. One morn- 
ing he came when the family were at breakfast, The 
good wife rose to wait upon him, but the deacon said, 
* Wait till after breakfast.’ She did so, and meantime the 
deacon made some inquiries of the man about his famtly 
and circumstances. After family worship, the deacon in- 
vited him to go out to the barn with him. When they got 
into the yard, the po mag gene to one of the cows, ex- 
claimed, ‘There, take that cow, and drive her home.’ 
The man thanked him heartily for the cow, and started 
for home; but the deacon was observed to stand in the at- 
titude of deep thought until the man had gone some rods. 
He then looked up, and called out, ‘Hey, bring that cow 
back.’ The man looked around, and the deacon added, 
* Let that cow come back, and you come back, too.’ He 
did so, and when he came back into the yard again, the 
deacon said, ‘There, now take your pick out of the cows; 
I ain't going to lend to the Lord the poorest cow I've goti” 


Not long since an eminent divine in the State of Illinois 
(it won’t do to mention dates, places, or names) visited a 
distant town for the purpose of preaching the dedicatory 
sermon in the new church. Court was in session, and on 
Saturday evening the Judge and lawyers congregated to- 
gether in a room, and amused themselves by card-playing 
and story-telling. The divine, at the request of a lawyer, 
visitad the room. Coming upon the group so suddenly 
they were unable to hide their cards and w——y. The 
divine looked on a while, and then, raising his hat, invited 
the gentlemen present to attend church the next day and 
hear lim preach. This they agreed to do, and Sunday 
‘found Judge and lawyers seated in the “ Amen corne1.” 
The sermon over, the minister announced : 


One of the most marked features of the present 
fashion is the omnipresence of ruffling. Embroid- 
ery and even lace have both been swept awa: be. 
fore it as chaff before a whirlwind. Every lady 
garnishes her clothing now with rbffling, for the 
plainest and least expensive ruffling is considered 
more elegant than the most extraordinary embroid. 
ery. In view of this enormous demand for ruf. 
fling, the Macic RurFLe Company bears the same 
relation to the female toilet that the steam engine 
does to the traveling world. For in the old days 
when ruffles were but little worn, many women 
spent.al] the moments they could glean from neces- 
sary duties in the never-ending and fearfully tedious 
toil of hemming them, And yet how pitiful and 
mean the hand-made raffling is when compared with 
the brilliant and perfect articles fabricated by the 
Macic Rurrie Company, which, in their perfect 
evenness and sustained beauty, seem rather a work 
of art than one of domestic manufacture. © Those 
garments which are not bordered with magic ruf- 
fling nowadays may be said to be only “ half made 
up,” and to come to a most “lame and impotent 
conclusion.”—New York Leader. 

Office of the Company No, 95 Chambers Street. 





BURNETT’S COCOAINE. 


A SINGLE application-renders the hair (no matter 
how stiff and dry) soft and glossy for several days. 
It is conceded by all who have used it to be the Lest 
and cheapest hat ing in the world. . 

Prepared by JoserH Burnett & Co., Boston, 
anJ for sale every where. 





Way 1s 1??—Why do people so crowd the rooms of the 
DENTAL AssootaTion? Six reasons. First. Be- 
they origivated the use of the gas, and ought to 


cause 
snow how to make and administer it in the best manner. 


Second. Because they have administered it to % 00 pa- 
tients without the first failure or accident, and therefore 
have nine thousand advertisers. ‘Third. because they do 
nothing but extract teeth, and constant experience ena- 
bles them to do it in the best manner. Fourth. Because 
nearly all the best dentists in the city recommend their 

tients to them. Fifth, Because they make the gas 
resh every day. Sixth. Because they agree to mike no 
charge if they cause any pain. 

Their office is at 19 and 30 Cooper Institute, New York. 


—_— 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STORY OF THE GRAND MARCH. 


BEADLE'S CITIZENS’ DIME EDITION OF 
REPORTS OF 


Major-Gen. W. T. SHERMAN. 


OFFICIAL COPY, COMPLETE. 
Embracing: 
I, CAMPAIGN AGAINST ATLANTA, 
Tl. CAMPAIGN AGAINST SAVANNA. 
TIL CamMPaiGN THROUGH THE CAROLINAS. 
IV. Jounston’s ‘TRUCE AND SURRENDER. 
V. Story or Taz Marcu THROUGH GroRGIA. 
yay = — style with the Dime pony mel A eye Re- 
port, neatest, chea, ted of an 
that win be offered. ries - 
wadealers ; pom, POST PaID, on receig 


dress 
COMPANY, Publishers, 
118 William St., New York. 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 


GRANT 
AND HIS CAMPAIGNS. 


By HENRY COPPEE, A.M., 
Editor of The United States Service Magazine, 
With splendid Srex. Porrrats of 
-Lieut.-Gen. U. 8. Grant,  Major-Geh. SuremMan, 
-Gen. MoPHERSON, r-Gen, THOMAS, 
Major-Gen, MEADE, r-Gen, SHERIDAN, 
Major-Gen. Major-Gen. RawLins, 
And Maps; PLAns, &c, 
1 volume, 8vo, 500 pages, $3 50, 
This splendid work is published 
UNDER GENERAL GRANT'S SANCTION, 
and is the only authentic and official record of his extraor+ 
dinary campaigns. It is a book that every person will 
want, and our agents every where are doing splendidly. 
SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
Agents wanted in every town, Exclusive territory giv- 
en, and liberal inducements offered. Address 
. © B. RICHARDSON, Publisher, 
No, 540 Broadway, N. Y. 


GOLDEN PALM OIL SOAP. 
For the Bath and Toilet, 
onan an DrevecisTs. 
° NTON, Manvura 
116 Margaretta Street, Phitadelphia. 


DON’T BE FOOLISH. 


You can make Six Dollars from Fifty Cents. Call and 
examine an invention urgently needed byevery body. Or 
a sample sent free by mail for 50c. that retails easily for $6, 
by R. L, WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, New York. 














EVERY MAN HIS OWN. PRINTER. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST.’ Price of Presses, $10, $16, 
and $80. Price of an with Press, $15, $28, 
$48, and $71. Send for.a circular to the LOWK 

PRESS COMPANY, 28 Water Street, Boston. 


VIOLINS and BOWS 


Sent tc any part of the U. 8. on rec't of following prices: 

German. Red or brown, $2 50, $8, $4, $5, $6, $8. 

Dovate Linen. $5, $7, $9, $11, $13, STS, , 17, $19. 

Frenou. Blocked and lined, $8, $10, $12, $15, $20. 

Irautan. $6, $10, $12, $14, $16, $18, $30, 

OLp Masters. Very fine tone, $40, $50, $75, to $300. 

Muscat Instrumests of every deecription at lagvest 

New York prices. Send stamp for price-list. 

Especial attention given to department. 

FREDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery. 








quietly res 
through the list. 


Our readers can imagine the astonishment of the con- 
gregation. We venture, however, that those lawyers will 
not soon invite the divine to witness a “social game of 
whist" where men “see” @ach other, “go it blind,” and 





call the hand, 


« Cc ’ 
am with Glycerin.” 

A certain speedy cure for chapped hands and lips. 
Price 25 cents, or sent by mail for 35 cents. Made only 
by W. F. M‘PHERSON, 8. E. Corner of Broad and Par- 

h Streets, Philadelphia. 


Five Anatomical Engravings, with Explanations. 

By an Ex need Nurse and Female Physician. 

Sent free in a Sealed Envelope for Fifteen Cents. 
Address Mrs. Da. KEWLER, Brooklyn P. O., N. ¥. 
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Holiday Presents. 


100,000 Watches, Chains, Silver Articles, é&c., 
Worth $500,000! 
TO BE SOLDAT ONE DOLLAR EACH, 
WITHOUT REGARD TO VALUE, 
sn@ 208 UO ED BEND OOD Ge BHD KNOW WHAT 
YOU ARE TO 
SPLENDID LIST OF “ARTICLES. 


100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches.......... ° 
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81000 Other ‘ oui 
Certificates of all the various articles, stating 
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i 
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a 


in 
dies and gents to act as such. to send for circu- 
lar, which ) particulars. 
‘LSdress $B way, N. Y. 
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LFrom the Rev. J. W. Poland's Autobiography,) 
THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND. 


pine, Ty 

of lungs. To test the value of it in 
I compounded a small quent of the 
been and gave mee = 


or 
sioned by a sudden cold, and raised mucus streaked 


with She soon found — and sent for more. She 
took about ten ounces of Aen » and on well. In November, 
1855, I first advertised it under the name of WHITE 
PINE COM 


POUND. 
As a remedy for kidney complaints the White Pine 
pm Po unrivaled.— Boston Journal. 


This great New England Remedy is now offered to the 
eS See same 


te ill be found valuable — and deal- 
medicine y- 





BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


American Pocket 


TIME-.KEEPER. 


FIFTY CENTS EACH. 
The most novel and useful invention of the age. Con- 
aceunian on the most approved scientific principles, and 
to denote solar time with greater accurac = 
the most expensive gold or silver repeater, while t 
price at which it is sold places it within St oceclener 
one. It is emphaticall, lece for the million, 
Neat, c accurate; can nev- 
er get out of order. No one should be without it. Price, 
with white enameled dial in = apt Sent 
by mail postpaid to an ole Fe the world, Cavtion— 
This invention is the Property ofthe American Man- 


ufacturing ee bee = all parties are cau 
wea r sale any ImiTaTion, under no mat- 
ter what Alteration of Name. Address AMERICAN Manv- 


FACTURING ck Albany, N. ¥. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
601 BROADWAY (St. Nicholas Block). 
Materials, Stereoscopic Goods, 
WAR 
SCENERY, GROUPS, &c. 
Po es Cartes de Visite 
French Tenet, and American Novelties. 











Dz. STRICKLAND’S pore COUGH BAL- 
SAM is warranted bs { 
Asthma, Whoo; 
and all affections t and Lungs. 
For sale by Droggiete Fifty Cents per Bottle. 








Maine. 


HE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER,” a and 
sparkling .paper, sent three months on trial for 10 
Address “ BANNER,” Hinsdale, N. H. 
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Superfluous Hair Removed 


From all parts of the body in five minutes, without in- 
jury to the skin, by “ Uruam’s Drritatory Powper.” 
Mailed to any ines for $1 Philadelphia. Bold by ail dresete yienn 25 
South Eighth St., Philadelphia. 








THE DAYS 
BRASS JEWELRY 
Are Over. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN 


JEWELERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Capital, $2,500,000. 


Great One-Price Gold Sale. 


Sell no Brass or wal Plated 
WARRANT ALL. JEWELRY GOLD, 


OR NO SALE. 


Les tbo tea eadeliee Riba tite to ephetinalty 
a GOLD SALE, by an aseodiation of manufacturers, on a 
one-price average system,.@nd,that not a single article of 
brass or plated jewelry is {méluded in the whole immense 
stock. ; Bid 

250,000 
Pianos, Gold and Silver Watches, Diamond Rings, Seta 
of rch Silverwere, Fine Gold Jewelry, 
Photograph Albums, &c., 


All to be sold for two dollars each, an average price of 
one-fifth the usual cost, and not @o be paid for until you 
know what you will receive. 


Insvaina Tah Dottars Worts For $2. 


¢@” Tuz Proor—We guarantee to send any customer, 
in exchange for the least article they may get for $2, a 
splendid richly chased or engraved silver Butter-Dish or 
Castor, fine plate, valued at $10, or a beautiful 50-pic- 
ture morocco Photograph Album, valued at $6; and you 
have a possibility of getting a 


Fine Gold Watch or Piano. 


Send 25 cents for the Golden Envelope, containing val- 
uable receipts and songs; and one of the sealed Certificates, 
which are well mixed and taken out yegardless of choice, 
will be sent, which will inform you what you can get for 
$2, from a Butter-Dish or Castor, worth $10, to a Watch 
or Grand Piano, worth $1000. “Also will be sent our cir- 
cular, containing list of articles and full particulars; also 
terms to agents, to whom great inducements are offered. 


Two for 50 cents, with a beautiful Photograph; 5 for 
$1, with a Silver Nut-Pick, worth $1; 11 for $2, with a 
Silver Napkin Ring, worth $2; 17 for $3, with a Silver 
Fruit Knife, worth $3; 30 for $5, with a Gold Pen, Exten- 
sion Case, worth $6; 65 for $10, with a Gold Double 
Locket, worth $12; 100 for $15, with a fine Silver Watch, 
worth $18; 200 for $30, with a Silver Hunting Watch, 
worth $40. 

In all cases, upon receipt of the money, the premiums as 
above will be sent with the envelopes. 

Address CALKINS & CO., Managers, 

Broadway, New York. 


FIRST PREMIUM 





IMPROVED 
$5 SEWIN G $5 
MACHINE. 

7 Et ercees apy 


Staci Originals patentnd fy 18, 192 FAMILY = SkWiNG 


with cRimPine ati 
~CODs! 


the RUNNING-sTITOH more perfeet and regular than by 
hand, and with extraordinary rapidity, making sixTKEN 
STITCHES to each evolution of the Wheel. Will caTuer, 
HEM, RUFFLE, SHIRE, TUCK, RUN UP BREADTHS, &c.,, &c, 
Strongest machife manufactured. Warranted not to get 
out of order in 3 years. It has taken the rremium at Stats 
Fars, and received the approval of all the principal jour- 
nals and of those who have  ¥ it. It is the onty low- 
machine that has received a PREMIUM, or 
that is PATENTED. ALL —— sewing machines at the 
same price are INFRINGEME! 

‘*For the dressmaker it re invaluable; for the house- 
hold it supplies a vacant place."'"—Godey’s Ladies’ Book. 

“ With single or double thread, it silently yet very rap- 
idly, with a common needle, makes the running stitch ex- 
actly like hand-sewing."—New York Tribune. 

Single machines, ALL COMPLETE, sent to any part of the 
country per express, packed in box, with printed instruc- 
tions, on receipt of the price, $5. Safe delivery guaranteed, 
fae ae —e every where. Circular, containing liberal 

sent free. Address all orders, 

a AMIL LY t GEM SEWING MACHINE. ( COMPANY, 

Office 102 Nassau Street, New York. 


DUMB-W AITERS. 


JAMES MURTAUGH'S celebrated DUMB-WAITERS 
are manufactured only at No. 1835 Broadway, New York, 
where a model can be seen. 


REAT DISCOVERY. — DE GRATH’S — 
OIL is warranted to cure rheumatis: 
pabrpeg) pete tage hy | inom t tod dan 
Sold by all and by D BARNES & UO., 
New York. 


rings on the Face 


REMOVED Com, pny or “UPHAM'S 
PIMPLE BANISHER.” ANY ADDRESS FOR, 
1 Canre, by 8. C. UPHAM, No. 2 Sourn E: Erents §r., 
Purapripaia. Sold by all draggtsts. 














other fruit. , aie —— Secret ( , Lf 


H™. TO MAKE CIDER WITHOUT APPLES: or 
ormation of im * 





and other 
ala tstenl the ‘‘ Booz or Won- 
— For copes eead 25 cena to Bax 8051, New otk 


PARLOR 
ORGANS... 


competi’ 
Medal was awarded to CARHART, NEEDHAM, 
Reed Instrument on exhibition—a most 
just testimonial.—Wartson's Art Journal. 
in the highest 





“I can speak of them terms.".G. W. 
MORGAN. 

“The it instruments of the clase I ever saw." 
GEO. F. BRI 

“The nts of their class."—_WM. A. KING 

“+ The ble—far in of any oth- 
er instrument of « similar kind.”"—CHARLES 

Illustrated Catalogues sent by mail. 


CARHART, NEEDHAM, & CO., 
No, 97 East Twenty-third St., New York. 





A Household Necessity exists for the Use of 
DURNO’S CATARRH SNUFF, 


Which, in the first stages of a cold, acts like magic. 
Headache, Hoarseness, Diptheria, and Bronchitis, Sore 
Eyes, Deafness, Bad Taste and Smell—being the result 
of Catarrh—this Snuff removes and prevents all these, and 
insures = healthy head. Its effects are pleasant and safe, 
even for infants who suffer from Snuffles. 

It has the highest professional testimonials. Sold by 
ail Druggiste, or sent by Mail to all parts of the United 
States, for 80 centa for One Box, or $1 for Four Boxes. 

Address JAS. DURNO, P. O. Box 1235, New York. 

Wholesale by D. BARNES & CO., 21 Park Row, N.Y. 


A SCIENTIFIC WONDER. ~ 


EUROPEAN. POCKET 
TIMEK EEPER. 


ONE DOLLAR BACH 

PATENT APPLIED FOR, June 29, 1865. 

An EXAcT and RELIABLE Pocket Trxekeerer for Ladies 
and Gentlemen. Correct! 

SOLRNT 





THE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yonx 


Sent by Mi 

all Unt Med Btnkeos ont on oy the “y “a ies 

SOCIAL LIFE OF THE ‘CHINESE: ‘With some Ac- 
count of their Religious, Governmental, Educational, 
and Business Customs and Opinions. With epecial but 
not exclusive Reference to Fuhchau. By Rev. Justvs 
Doourtrie, Fourteen Years Member of the American 
Board. With over 150 Illustrations. In Two Volumes, 
12mo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $5 00. 


HALF A MILLION OF MONEY. By Ametza B. Ep- 
WARDS. 8va, Paper, 7 cents. 


RICHARD COBDEN, the Friend of America and Apos- 
tle of Free Trade: His Political Career and Public 
Services, A Biography. By Joun M‘Gticemser. With 

. 16mo, Cloth, Beveled EB-iges, $1 60, 


WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. By Mns. Gasxett. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00; Paper, $1.50. (Next Week.) 


NOTES FROM PLYMOUTH PULPIT: A Collection of 
Memorable Passages from the Discourses of HENKY 
WARD BEECHER. With.a Sketch of Mr. Beecher 
and the Lecture-Room. By Avesta Moone. A New 
Edition, revised and greatly enlarged. 12mo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $2 00. 


GUY DEVERELL. By J. 8. Lx Fanv, Author of “Un- 
Cle Bilis,” &o. .Svo, Paper, 50 centa. (Next Week.) 


PRISON LIFE IN THE SOUTH: at Richmond, Macon, 

Savannah, Columbia, Charlotte, Raleigh, 
Goldsborough, Andersonville, during the Years 
1864 and 1865. By A, O. Aunort, late Lieutenant ist 
New York Dragoons. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Bevel. 
ed Edges, $2 00. 


THE BELTON ESTATE. By Awruony TRoitopa, 
Author of * Doctor Thorné,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE STORY OF THE GREAT MARCH: Diary of 
General Sherman's Campaign through Georgia and the 
Caroli By brevet Major Grozree Wap Nic#ora, 





IFIO PRINCIPLES, 
Time with, absolute a, and the utmost p 


up; NEVEe 
slow. It is a most remarkable article. 
Press and ALL WHO HAVE USED THEM. 
into this country from Europe, where it is secured 


at Lerrers Patent. Price for a single one, with or 


. fancy white dial, in gold or silver gilt case, oo Sent, 


to any part of the country, on rece; price. 
y guaranteed. Beware of Larostors, who im- 
with a view to swindling the pub- 
article (witha a 
ine Ti . All 


of name) ENTIBFLY UNLIKE our genui 
.* co., 


orders must be to J. W. DELAM 
SoLz 


Broadway, New Yo: 








For the and Navy Hospitals, Merchants, Drug- 
Pm bo A A rint chea) d ex- 
Stout sunt treo. Sheets of Tyme on, be. 


——- Cc 
0 cts, hbcas Panes Oeupann; $0 aan Ot. New York. 


Brandreth’s Pills. 


COSTIVENESS, DIARRHGA. 


They are taken up by the absorbents, and carried into 
the circulation, through which medium they are convey- 
ed to every part of the body. 

If the pain affects the joints; single dose produces re- 
markable benefit And the same rule applies to costive- 
ness, diarrhwa, and dysentery; though with the last- 
named they may be required night and morning for some 





days before decided relief is obtained. In affections of the 


lungs, throat, head, and in Pleurisy, the rejief is certain ; 
the excretory organs throw off with ease the phlegm, and 
the breathing becomes freer. Spasmodic asthma is often 
cured by a single dose, 


GOOD NEWS! 





may ye a ng —, and save your 

cats but ens +. red, and is no 

So ates ‘0. 1594 Fulton 
ew York. 





Agua de Magneclia. 


A toilet delight! The ladies’ treasure «nd gentlemen's 
boon! The‘ sweetest thing” and largest ,.antity. Man- 
ufactured from the rich Southern Magnolia. Used for 
bathing the face and person, to render the skin soft and 
fresh, to prevent eruptions, to perfume clothing, «ac. 

It overcomes the unpleasant odor of perspiration. 

It removes redness, tan, blotches, &c. 

It cures nervous headache and allays inflammation. 

It cools, softens, and adds delicacy to the skin. 

Is yields a subdued and lasting perfume. 

It cures mosquito bites and stings of insects. 

It contains no material injurious to the skin. 

Patronized by actresses and opera-singers. It is what 
every lady should have. Sold every where. Try the 
Magnolia Water.once, and you will use no other Cologne, 
Perfumery, or Toilet Water afterward. 

“DEMAS BARNES & CO., 
Props. Exclusive Agents, N. Y. 


Hands and Face, 


SORE LIPS, CHTLBLAIN io SORES & CO.'8 
CAMPHOR-ICE WITH YCERINE cures chapped 
hands, &c., immediately, on will keep the skin soft and 
smooth in the coldest weather. agg 8 rs ruggists. Price 

25 cents, Sent by mail for 85cents. HEGEMAN & CO., 





Chap 


. Chemists and Druggists, Néw York. 





USINESS AT HOME!—For Man, Woman, Boy, or 
iy Popular No Travelin! —Highty Beautffal!—Eextrcine 


cee a splendid IN-DOOR -making pase De oe 
for 30 conta! ane to MRS. G. 


Full 
JONES, care of Box 1498, 





Aid-de-Camp to General Shermeh. With a Colored 
Map and numerous Illustrations, and an Appendix, con- 
taining Major-General Suzeman's Official Report of hia 
Campaign, and Quartermaster and Commissary Reporta, 
&e. Twenty-fourth Edition, 12mo, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $2 00. 


DICKENS'S NEW CHRISTMAS STORY: DR. MARI- 
GOLD'S PRESCRIPTIONS. 8vo, Paper, 10 Cents. 


CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. History of 
Friedrich I1., called Frederick the Great. By THomas 
Cag.Y.e, Author of a “ History of the French Revolu- 
tion,” “ Oliver Cromwell,” &c. With Portraits and 
Maps. Complete in 6 Vols. 12mo, Cloth, $1200, ¢7he 
Sizth andeonéluding Vol. will be ready shortly.) 


BRACKETT’S UNITED STATES CAVALRY. History 
of the United States ‘‘avalry from the Formation of the 
Federal Governme st to the ist of June, 1868. To which 
fs added « List »f all the Cavalry’ Regiments, with the 
Names of their Commanders, which have been fn the 
United States Service since the breaking out of the Re- 
beltion. By ALbrrtr G. Braoxrrt, Brevet Colonel Unit- 
ed States Army. With Diustrations. -19mo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $2 00. 


DRAPFER’S AMERICAN CIVIL POLICY. Thoughts on 
the Future Civil Policy of America. By Jonw Writtam 
Draver, M.D., LL.D., Avthor of a “ Treatise on Hu- 
man Physiology,” and a“ History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe.” Crown S8vo, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $2 50. 


PHARAOH'S SERPENTS. 
Fgge of Pharaoh's Serpents, each of which, when ignited, 
will evolve in a few 


t, 
feet in lengt oO UrnAll’ $s sae ee ee 
50 cents, by UPHAM, 25 South Eighth Street, 
Philadelphia. The Trade supplied. 


Youth and Beauty Restored 
To the gray-headed by the use of e 


Webster's Vegetable Hair Invigorator. 
Demas Baungs & Co., N. ¥., General Agents. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1856. 


TERMS. 

One Gopy for one Year . - $400 
An Extra Copy, gratis, for every Ciub of Frve Svn- 
SCRIBES, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 00. 
Harrer’s Macazing and Hazpse’s WEEKLY, together, 

one year, $8 00. 


The Publishers will neous a limited number of first- 
class Advertisements for their Magazine, at the following 
low rates: one quarter of a page, each Number, $75; one 
half. $125; whole page, #250. The cireulation of Harper's 
MAGAZINE “ to be larger than that of any similar 


pul jon in 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pus.isuers. 
. Circulation over 100,000 

















HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
| a aan 


And an Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club 
of Frve Sunscainens, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for 
$20 00. Payment invariably in advance. 

Tux Bounp Voromes or Harrzn's Werky from the 
commencement will be sent to any part of the United 
States, free of carriage, upon receipt of the price, vis. : 





Cloth Binding . -»» $7 00 per Volume, 
lualf Morocco .,.. ° 10 00 = 
Each Volume contains the Numbers for One Year. 
Terms TO Doliar and Fifty Cents 
per line for inst@ey: Dollars per line for outside 
Advertisements, 4 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Punirsuess. 
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IS WASHINGTON TERRITORY IN DANGER? 
THE MODERN ARK, THE MODERN NOAH, AND THE MODERN “ WATERFALLS” THAT ARE ABOUT TO 
DESCEND UPON WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
Tur Movern Noan (/og.). “There, my dear young ladies, I think I see something.” 
Cuorvs or 400 Unmarriep Women. ‘‘Oh! please, Sir, is it a Man?” 
ne Mopern Noau. ‘No, bless ye! not a Man; it’s a Gull.” 
Mary Axn (aside.) ‘‘Oh, dear! I wonder when we’ll see a Man!” 





' HARPER'S 
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WEEKLY. 




















Robinson & Ogden, 
BANKERS, 
AXD DEALERS IN 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 4 Broad St., New York, 


(Two Doors from Wall.) 





Collections made, with quick returns. 

Interest sllowed on Deposits subject to Check. 

Orders received for the Purchase or Sale of Stocks, 
Donds, and Gold will receive our rersonatL attention. 


ROBINSON & OGDEN, 
Bankers. 


MOTHERS! 


Children die by thousands—Worms the cause—whose 
lives might have been spared, had they used Van Dxv- 
8°N's Wurre ConFgotions. Children are as fond of them 
as they are of Candy. Sold by Merchants. 25 Cts. a Box. 
Sent by mail on receipt of the price. VAN DEUSEN 
BROTHERS, Kingston, Ulster County, N. Y. 








JIAMES’S CELEBRATED LINIMENT 
For NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, and SCIATICA, 
WARRANTED. 8 Astor Place. Price One Dollar. 


a. A. WA. 0. 


FOR THE MOUTH. 


Calenberg & Vaupel’s 
AGRAFFE-PIANOS, 


101 Bleecker Street, Second Block West of Broadway. 
Warranted for Six Years. 


POLLAK & SON Meer- 
‘schaum Manufacturers,602 Broadway, 
near 4th st., N. Y., wholesale and re- 
B tail ut reduced rates. Vipes and Hold- 
ers cut to order and repiired. AR 
goods warranted genuine. Send stamp 
tor Circular. Pipes $6 to $30 each. 


TO CURE 

Diseases of the STOMA'‘}H and KIDNEYS, RHEU- 
MATVISM, DROPSY, GOUT, GRAVEL, and disorders 
arising from excesses, use 

Smolander's Extract Bucku. 

Price ONE DOLLAR. Agents for the South and West, 
D. BARNES & CO., New York, and BARNES, WALD & 
CU., New Orleans. BURLEIGI & RUGEKS, Boston, 
Mass., General Agents. 


MARRIED OR NOT, 


A Story of love, hate, and war, is the title of a brilliant 
original novelett:, published com)lete in the Americ:n 
Miscellany, a magazine of complete storie... The same 




















number contains other cho ce original stories, besides se- 
locte:t ones from the best foreign and domestic magazines ; 
vlso short miscellaneous articies suit d to all classes of 
r aders. Single copies, 25 cents. Sold by all periodical 


enlers, 





Pyle STATE YOU LIVE IN. Pocket Maps of ail the 

Lt tates and Territories, showing correctly the coun- 
tivs, il towns, railroads, &c. Sent by mail. For 
“w'alogue, address G. W. & C. B. COLTON & CO., 172 
Wiiliam =treet, New York, 

Holloway’s Ointment.—The loss of beau- 
ty Is regarded by f imales as a heavier affliction tian death, 
and consejuent y Dr. Holloway receives a large shard of 
the patronage of the gentler sex. For all blotches and 
pimples which disfigur: the face, arms, and neck, the 
Vintment is a certain specific, and restores the purity und 
brilliancy of the complexion, 








\ 7 ANTED—every man in the United States, who has 
lost either an Arm or I eg—to engage in a profit- 
able business. . Send [wenty-five Cents. for San ple, to 
A. F. BELCHER, Box 45, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MERCHANTS, BANKERS. 
And others should send to ali parts of the United 
States by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. 








Ladies and Gentlemen, 


Send for our Measuring Carp, and 
Take your own measure, and we will send a 
PERFECT FIT. 
575 Broadway, N. Y., E. A. BROOKS, Aczxz. 
Boots, Shoes, Gaiters, and Slippers, of every descrip- 
tion, for ladies, gents, boys, misses, and children. 
N. B.—LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE CITY. 


Eggs of Pharaoh’s Serpents. 
ONLY TWENTY-FIVE CFNTS A BOX. 

We will supply, either at wholesale or retail, these cu- 
rious and wonderful articles, which are creating such a 
sensation in this country and Europe. Sent by mail, 
postpaid. ADAMS & CO, 21 Bromfield St., Boston. 








MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP with _ 
B.T. BABBITTS, POTASH 


é IN TIN CANS... 
»70 WASHINGTON STN. 


Pure Concentrated Potash, or Ready Soap Maker. War- 
ranted double the strength of common Potash, and superior 
to any other saponifier ordey in the market. Put up in cans 
of 1 pound, 2 pounds, 3 pounds, 6 pounds, and 12 pounds, 
with full directions, in English and German, for making 
Hard and Soft Soap. One pound will make 15 gallons of 
Soft Soap. Nolime is required. Consumers will find this 
the cheapest Potash in market. B. T. BABBITT, 64, 65, 
66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, New York. 


B.T. BABBITTS, SALERATUS 
70 WASHINGTON ST NY. 


If you want healthy bread, use B. T. Babbitt’s best me- 
dicinal Saleratus,“* Made from Common Sait.” Bread made 
with this Saleratus contains, when buked, nothing but com- 
mon salt, water, and flour. B.T. BABBITT, Nos. 64, 65, 
66, 67768, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington St., New York. 


=< "B.T.BABBITT'S. — 


STAR YEAST POWDERS 
{ ZO. WASHINGTON ST NY. 


Will make Light Biscuit in Fifteen Minutes. 


VALE. S! VALENTINES! 
NEW sTYLES, NEW DESIGNS, NEW MOTTOES, 
NEW STOCK. 
$10, $20, $30, $40, and $50 lots always on hand. 

- Send in your orders at once to the VALENTINE DE- 

POT of T. W. STRONG, {8 Nassau Street, New York. 
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OF THE 


MAGIC RUFFLE COMPANY, 


To be found on each box and omnes of GENUINE 
MAGIC RUFFLE. All other goofs. of whatever name, 
not having this mark, are worthle:s imitations and in- 
fringements on the patents of the Magic Ruffle Company. 
The GENUINE MAGIC RUFFLES are full six yards in 
each picee, are well made of the best material, and give 
pertect satisfaction to consumers. Office of the Company, 
No. 85 Chambers Street, New York. 


PINE APPLE CIDER 
»70 WASHINCTON ST N.Y. 


A certain cure for Cholera, Dysentery, Heart: Disease, 














Fainting =pells, and excellent for old as it quick. 
ens the circulation of the Blood. one, ’ 





——————— — — 


NOTHING MADE IN VAIN. 
‘Say, Mr. Brow, See what capital boxing-gloves Sis’s Waterfalls make!” 





UNION ADAMS, 
HOSIER, GLOVER, 


AND 


SHIRT 
No. 637 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


*“ American Union Company,” 
Manufacturers of the New Orcan-Tonep PIANO, 

Fquat, if not Surgrior, to any. Warranted in every 

particular, Warerooms and “ Agency,” 467 Broome St. 


Marvin’s Patent 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER, FIRE AND BURGLAR 


SAFES 


Never lose their fire-proof qualities, corrode the iron, or 
mould their contents. 
Sideboard and pzrlor safes for silverware. 
MARVIN & CO., 
265 Broadway, New York. 
721 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











URIOUS FASTENERS for Ladies and Gents. Sent for 
25 cents. W.C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 





“PATENT REVERSIBLE 


PAPER COLLAR 


The ‘Cheapest Collar Ever Invented, 


Showing the embossed or printed stitch equally weli on 
both sides. Made in white, fancy and printed stitch, 





SNOW’s PATENT 


Soca —“—a 
CARF HoLDE® 


% 
Ls ¢B.14 \3° 





Is made of the best Spring Steel Wire, and is just the 
thing to wear with Paper Collars, being far superior to 
elastic cord for holding ‘ Butterflies," * Uniques," ‘ Bows,’ 
&c., in place on the shirt button. 


PATENT EXPANDED 





STAR COLLAR: 


This Collar, showing a space for the cravat, excels all 
others by its superior shape and weight, and the exquisite 
finish and whiteness of the paper. 
MARCH BROS., PIERCE & CO., Agents, 
Winthrop Square, Boston. 

Dealers can be supplied with the above Collars and 
Scarf Supporters at the lowest Boston prices, by— 
Rowen BRoTurRs..... Chicago, Minois. 

J. Lowman & bro. ...Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Maver & Hapicu -Cleveland, Ohio. 
Camurtver & Co......Lonisville, Kentucky. 







C. Caren pepecesvese . 265 Broadway, New York. 
Ws. A. SmEtuuRsT. ,..7 Bank St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. Bosnuam & Uo.,... Detroit, Michigan, 


WARDS. | 





PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


_ SelfMeasurement for Shirts. 
Printed directions for self-meacurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of Shirts and Collars, sent 
free eyery where. 
Tuk CASH can pz PAID tro EXPRESS COMPANY. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
&. W. H. WARD, No, 387 Broadigay, New York. 














TO LET. 


The Four-Story Building, No. 51 Broad Street, 28 feet 
front. Possession 1st of May next. Apply to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square. 


WARD'S 


PAPER COLLARS 
ano CUFFS For 
LADIES 


& GENTLEMEN. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
387 BROADWAY, N.Y. 











adies’ Victoria Turns Ladies’ EmpressTurn- 
over Paper Collar. over Paper Collar. 





Ladies’ English Stand- Ladies’ American 
ing Paper Collar. Standing Paper Collar. 





Gentlemen’s Standing Gentlemen's Turnover 
Paper Collar. * Paper Collar. 








—— 


Gents. Reversible Cents. En ish Paper 


Paper Cujfs. 


Ladies’ Collars from 75 cents to $2 per 190. 
tlemen’s Collars from $2 50 to $4 per 190. 
CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC.—These are the ouly p- 
per collars and cuffs that are made from pure linen sick. 
NOTICE TO THE TRADE, — Wholesale Price - List 





| sent by mail. Also, one collar for sample. 











